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“The crimson moon, uprising from the sea, 
With large delight, foretells the harvest near.”’ 


With What Delight Would You View the Harvest 
of Your Thrift and Economy, Upon the Maturity 
of an Endowment Policy in 


| The Prudential 





Premiums—Payable for terms selected, such as #0, 15 or 20 years, 


Dividends—Payable Annually, every Five Years, or ‘at ‘tHe 
end of Ten, Fifteen or Twenty Years. 


Benéfits—Payable*to Yourself, if you live, or to your 
Family, *if you do not survive. 


Settlement—immediately upon Maturity. 
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A Good Investment ‘ An Absolute Protection 
for Yourself. ‘ for Your Family. 
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The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA. 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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T= sweetest thing on earth is the face of a little 
child. Its sKin is exquisitely delicate, like the 
bloom of a ripe peach. Imagine washing a peach 
with colored and perfumed soap! Next to pure water, 
Ivory Soap is the purest and most innocent thing for 
a child’s sKin. No chemicals! No free alKali! Just 
a soft, snow-white puff of down, which vanishes in- 
stantly when water is applied. It floats. 

The drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith, reproduced above, was awarded first prize of Six 

Hundred Dollars in an artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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For Men and Women $3.50 
Do It Now 


Purchase a pair of Crawford Shoes and learn 
That Crawford styles are the best. 
That Crawford fashions are unapproached. 
That Crawford quality represents the best in 
materials and workmanship. 
Crawford Shoes are made with woven linen lin- 
ings, not canvas; and are the only $3.50 shoes 
with top facings. 
They are also made with high arch, which 
serves as a support and prevents a flat foot. 
The Crawford Shoe has drawn to it 
thousands of men and women who 
are exacting as to their shoe require- 
ments, and it continues to draw all 
those who want the best in shoe 
making. 
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Freefortheasking. A handsomely illus- 
trated book showing 32 other styles 
with information as to proper styles, 
how to order by mail, etc. Just 
. : drop postal. 
Crawford Shoes are sold 
CROWN « in all the large cities 
a co by —— 
. ealers everywhere. 
For Men Rte, If not obtainable in 
f your vicinity our 
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Our famous straight last. . ; - 
Has neat medium toe and ede ae 
is very comfortable. Made is at your service. 


of Imported Patent calf, 
kid top, single sole, lace 
style. 


MEN’S STORES Crawford Shoe Makers women’s stores 


93-95 Nassau St., New York. 137 Fulton St., New i pork 

54 West 23d St., New York 54 West 23d St., New York. 

350 West 125th St., New York Mail-Order Dept. 825 Broadway, New York. ae) 
1363 Broadway, near 36th St., N.Y. 1363 Broadway, near 36th St., N.Y. 
825 Broadway, New York Room 45 150 West 125th St. Ne 

433 Fulton St., Brooklyn 433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn 189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington 140 Duane Street 903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., Boston. New York City ’ U.S.A. 169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., Boston. 160 Summer St., Boston. 

1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Factories: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Price $3.75 per pair, 
delivery charges paid by us. 








FIVE CENTS THE CAKE 


The use of this wonderful cleanser 
throughout the entire household not 
only ensures perfect cleanliness, .but also 
ensures freedom from the danger of in- 
fectious diseases. Lifebuoy is a sani- 
tary disinfectant soap which can be used 


everywhere the same as ordinary soap. 
Five cents at dealers, or by mail, two cakes ten cents 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, THE “GREATEST LIFE-SAVER,” FREE 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
iti FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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EN-AIR EDUCATION 





By OWEN WISTER 


Author of The Virginian 


A SCHOOL THAT BUILDS CHARACTER, STRENGTHENS COURAGE 


ORAWN BY GEORGE 6188S 


has been President, can he remember, do you sup- 

pose, any day when he would have liked to be merely 
himself, merely Theodore Roosevelt, for a few moments? 
Possibly there may be several such days in his recollection, 
but I shall risk a guess that there has certainly been one. 
Your mind will doubtless have already told you before I can 
say what day I mean. It was the time of the late trolley 
accident; it was when he found himself violently flung from 
his carriage to the earth, bruised, cut, alive at all only by 
merciful chance, his companions similarly flung and scat- 
tered, while the assaulting cause of all this, the especial curse 
which the especial blessing of electric cars has brought with 
it for us all over our country, the typical trolley brute, stood 
there not sorry and full of desire to be of help, but dense and 
defiant in his protoplasmic insolence. He was in easy reach 
of the President’s vigorous and expert fists. No one had at 
first perceived that death as well as bruises had resulted from 
the lawless outrage. What was visible to every one was the 
torn and shaken party on the one hand and the trolley brute 
on the other. If ever a man deserved to be smashed till he 
could not see out of his eyes, it was now, here in the road, 
immediately. Physical punishment, wholesome and com- 
prehensible to brutes, would have been far more beneficent 
than a set investigation by the law, months later, when the 
world had gone on and the whole affair was cold. Let the 
company pay damages subsequently, but let the trolley brute 
pay a black eye now and remember it in running his car here- 
after. I-am bold enough to reason from what did happen 
that the President would like to have administered that black 
eye himself, but alas! where there’s a will there’s not always 
a way; many things are forbidden to a President. 


[) wt the thirteen months through which the President 


Our Love for Men of Action 


You know the details of the incident. Mr. Roosevelt used 
some good strong English to the man, words as welcome as a 
tonic breeze on this occasion, welcome to every man and 
woman in our country, except, of course, those men and 
women who belong to the neuter gender. Out it came! 
Shut your ears and scream, ve lady and gentleman neuters, 
but so did it also come from George Washington at Monmouth 
Court House, and so will it come at the proper time from 
every proper man. But words are a poor makeshift when 
one has been knocked down in the road, and (remember that 
I am merely guessing) that moment in September near 
Pittsfield was one when the President would have liked dearly 
to strip his office from him, as he used to strip his coat in the 
Harvard gymnasium, and settle his difficulty as a mere man, 
as he once in Montana settled matters suddenly to the pain- 
ful surprise of a frontier bully who had taken an imprudent 
prejudice against Mr. Roosevelt’s eyeglasses. 

What would Mr. Cleveland have done at Pittsfield? What 
would Mr. Harrison? or Mr. McKinley? It is useless to sur- 
mise, since we can never know; we may be sure that they 
would have behaved like Presidents. But Mr. Roosevelt 
behaved like himself. ‘‘ Don’t mind me, I’m not hurt; look 
after the others,’’ he said, and ryshed upon the trolley brute 


AND DEVELOPS AN AMERICAN LOVE OF LIBERTY 


with a few first natural words. And, hearing them, the United 
States sighed with happy satisfaction. Ah, what a splendid 
thing is the natural, wholesome man!—the man who thinks 
straight, feels straight and acts straight; who does not wait 
to be prompted, but says his say and does his deed outright, 
and lets criticism begin when he leaves off. We love sucha 
man so-much beyond all others that we even want to forgive 
him when we think he is wrong. He is the man of action, 
and we prefer him to the man of caution; and not seldom do 
we find that much caution lies behind his action, caution 
invisible, caution efficient yet instantaneous, caution that 
takes in everything and decides in a moment; not that long- 
drawn-out operation of the mind which keeps people and 
events waiting. This, indeed, is far better than no caution 
at all, but it is a poor thing when compared with the quick- 
working sort. For the quick-working sort not only strikes, 
but also knows when to go slow, and decides upon slowness 
as quickly as it decides upon everything else. 


Some Results of Nature’s Schooling 


Can this great gift be won by effort? And if so, where? If 
it can, I think there is no place so likely as out-of-doors. It 
is not the body’of a man alone that out-of-doors is good for. 
Have you ever stopped to wonder what George Washington 
would have been like if he had been brought up in Boston? 
Mental New England has given us the Emersons and the 
Hawthornes, but Washington scouted for Indians in the back- 
woods and Lincoln split rails. So also have the body, the 
mind and the spirit of Theodore Roosevelt profited by his 
open-air education. You will remember that he was not a 
strong boy, that physical health was one of the earliest things 
that he set his heart upon having, that he sought it in the 
fields and the woods, following his bent for Natural History, 
and that he took many rides upon a pony in the same quest. 
College life did not end this habit, but brought into it certain 
athletic interests; and, since he became a man, the Rocky 
Mountains have been a constant recreation— let me spell it 
re-creation, for so you will perceive the word’s deep meaning 
—to Theodore Roosevelt. Whatever his inherited gifts and 
temperament, be very sure that Nature’s schooling has helped 
him to that directness in deed and word which so often wins 
and reassures our hearts. 

Taught kim, you may possibly agree, but can it do all these 
good things for everybody? Please let me say at once that I 
am not going to preach any panacea to you, not even though 
I could easily show how much both Emerson and Hawthorne 
owed to their contact with the open air, and thereby seem to 
prove that all kinds of men can profit by such education. 

No! Since I became acquainted with a certain leering, 
double-jointed apothegm which states that ‘‘ No generalization 
is wholly true— not even this one,’’ I have placed it continu- 
ally higher in the ranks of wise utterances; and if you will 
take the twisted thing to heart as I have—sorrowfully — 
done, you will thenceforth be very wary about your panaceas. 
You will be careful how you rush about telling your neigh- 
bors'that anything is the best thing, or the only thing, or the 
final thing. To believe anything absolutely is very nice, and 





comfortable, and I do believe that one man’s drink may be 
another man’s poison. Open-air education failed so signally 
with a boy who came under my notice that you must hear the 
brief incident for the sake of the very useful light that it 
throws upon panaceas. 

He was a farmer’s boy, from good rustic stock, brought up 
in the wholesome fields, and familiar with dogs and horses. 
He had, to be sure, a vapid, hang-back look to him, but this 
we, his would-be benefactors, set down to ill health; his 
lungs were threatened. Therefore we decided that a little 
cowboy life in the healing air of the West would make a man 
of him. A friend on a ranch was appealed to and responded 
most generously; another friend supplied other necessities, 
and I supplied that copious futility, good advice. The boy 
went. It was into good hands that he went: good, kind, 
typical Western hands, ready no doubt to poke fun at him as 
a tenderfoot, but equally ready to give him a lift through the 
first steps of his new experience. Well, the whole thing 
proved a mournful fiasco. The boy began at once to write 
letters home that sounded like the mewings of awetcat. He 
was urged to have patience, but it was no use; the mewings 
got louder and wetter, and one day the cat came back! 
Nothing, not the fields of his childhood, nor the horses of his 
boyhood, nor that inspiring Rocky Mountain splendor of his 
final experience, had availed. Open-air education could not 
make a man of this luckless weakling, because there was no 
man in him to make. 1am afraid that men, like poets, must 
be born so; and fortunately men are more plentiful than 
poets. We may be sure that nothing ever comes out ofa 
person save that which was originally in him; and you can- 
not educate a vacuum, not even by the open-air system. 
Books, travel, open‘air, all these things are merely fertilizers, 
and if there is no seed in the field no sprouts will appear. 


Where the Too Much Can Come In 


It is not only for the sake of panaceas that I mention the 
case of the farmer’s boy. It is to remind you that a son of 
the soil can be just as “‘ effete,’’ just as useless a citizen, as 
those ‘‘ pampered sons of gold’’ who are sent to rich colleges 
by their fathers, the ‘* money barons,’’ and who from time to 
time are so convenient a mark for the demagogue of the 
platform or the newspaper when he wants to bring down the 
gallery. I have seen some effete rich people; but I have seen 
rather more effete poor people. And this is perfectly natural, 
since riches are apt to be a symptom of force and character, 
while poverty is often a sign of shiftless weakness. As for 
college education unfitting young men for practical affairs 
(you remember that this generalization was announced by a 
conspicuous Wall Street broker), if you will take the trouble 
to walk into the offices of the great bankers and brokers of 
New York and Boston you will find college-bred_men sitting 
high among the seats of success: men of action and caution 
combined, clear thinkers and hard hitters. Three or four of 
them stand out prominent as I recall the list known to me, 
and I find that each rowed on a crew, or played football or 
baseball. One captain of a winning crew is particularly 
present to my mind. 


I 








There is no call for me to raise my voice in favor of college 
athletics; it would be inaudible in the already loud chorus; 
and I would not be among those who by the very extrava- 
gance of their praise almost turn us against a good thing. 
As Mr. Edward Martin says in his recent volume of verse: 


; granting a sport is a right good sort, 
Need we make it religion, too? 


No indeed! that is where the Too Much comes in, our 
American failing of exaggeration. My winning crew captain 
was not a victim of the Too Much. To his training he 
brought the sobriety gained from much previous open-air 
education. He was a deep and silent lover of the woods, of 
the wilderness indeed; and long contact with Nature had 
brought out both the daring and the restraint of character 
that was in him. He was able as he matured to astonish the 
natives of a wild district on one notable occasion. Being 
desirous to penetrate certain waters with his canoe, he was 
assured by the inhabitants that such a thing had not been 
attempted within the memory of man—that the danger from 
rapids was insurmountable. He listened, and disappeared 
into the woods. Some weeks afterward he and his com- 
panions emerged, having triumphantly accomplished the 
undertaking. He met at first with entire incredulity, but in 
the end it was proved to the community; and in those regions 
to-day that trip has assumed well-nigh legendary features. 
Judgment, persistence, independence, these were the qualities 
developed in the crew captain by his open-air education; and, 
having left a legend behind him in the woods, he sits 
in a banker’s chair passing upon enterprises which involve 
millions. 


To Know Nature is to Know Men 


Part of his stock-in-trade is shrewd knowledge of men; and 
this vseful gift is one that you will continually meet in those 
who imbibe learning from the open air. There was a rustic 
I used to fish with: in the fall he would go shooting, but this 
I never did with him. It was not money that took him into 
the open air with his rod and gun, it was not even wholly the 
desire to catch or to kill something: it was (quite uncon- 
sciously to him, I suspect) a passion for out-of-doors, where 
he observed all the tricks of the wind, aind many little habits 
of little animals. He would expatiate upon the caprices of 
trout as we do of our male and female acquaintances. You 
might have supposed he had tried to reason with these fish 
and show them their absurdities. Now this wandering half 
savage and wholly delightful creature inquired of me ata 
time when the neighborhood in general was unanimous in its 
praise of the new clergyman who had taken charge of one of 
the two churches, ‘‘ Seen the parson yet?’’ 

I had not. But he had, with a vengeance. 

‘Took him fishing,’’ said he tome, ‘‘ up Turkey Creek. 
Wouldn’t trust him.with a nickel.’’ 

I could not make him tell me why. 
he knew himself. 
**Oh, weil,’’ 

nickel.’’ 

Why such destruction of character as this, wrought by sim- 
ply one day’s fishing? It is possible that the man had, under 
fatigue, or wet feet, or being too cold in the rain, or being too 
hot in the sun, revealed some flash of his inner self. But if 
such flash there was, I doubt whether it would have been vis- 
ible to my less wary observation. I think that the eyes, nay 
the sum total of sharp senses, that noted the tricks of the 
wind, were alive to signs and symptoms which you and I 
would not have perceived. At any rate, in not very much 
more than a year there burst a scandal in that pastoral 
neighborhood larger than anything that had troubled it fora 
generation. Ladies hastened about to each other, exclaiming 
that they refused to believe it, and certainly to the very end 
some did so refuse. But the clergyman had to go. 

You will find this clear reading between the lines of a 
man’s character very common among those whom the open air 
has educated. It can, of course, be developed as well in other 
ways, but in nore better. And while the open air, with the 
emergencies it brings, may be doing this service for you, it is 
likely to be giving you health and promptness at the same 
time. 


I am not certain that 


was all that he would say, ‘‘ not with a 
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A young prospector accidentally shot himself in his tent 
alone in the mountains. The bullet broke a big hole in the 
bone of his leg, and he was obliged to remain where he lay, 
helpless save what his two hands could do for him. It was 
some hours before his friends returned and found him. It 
was twenty-four hours before he could be brought to a settle- 
ment; and here, after the roughest sort of journey down the 
mountains, there was no doctor. There was nothing but lis- 
terine and frontier intelligence, the quick, sure intelligence 
bred of constant emergencies. Bandages were made while 
the doctor was waited for, and he had to be summoned from 
seventy-five miles away by a messenger on horseback. It 
was the third day (I almost think it was the fourth, but I 
will be sure of no overstatement ) following the accident when 
the doctor reached his patient, and we had all made up our 
minds sorrowfully and silently that the poor fellow must lose 
his leg up to the knee, that this forfeit was the lightest with 
which he could get off. After inspecting the wound, which 
was a horrible-looking thing, I assure you, the doctor declared 
that he could do nothing safely so far from proper appliances 
and proper nursing, and that the patient must be taken to the 
hospital at the nearest town. This happened to be Spokane, 
and it meant a three days’ journey for the wounded man— 
two of them in a stage. He fought against the doctor as one 
fighting for his life. He piteously asseverated that he would 
recover there, that once in the hospital they would take off 
his leg toacertainty, that he knew he could get well and keep 
his leg if only he were allowed to stay there. To every 
argument he had but these words to repeat, and they pre- 
vailed. That is, he was allowed to take the risk at his own 
peril, and the doctor departed, back seventy-five miles to 
where he lived. The directions that he left about bandaging 
and washing were devotedly and efficiently carried out, not 
by a woman, but by a man; a man college-bred, to which 
education had been added a most strenuous schooling of the 
openair. Once the doctor visited his patient again, and that 
was all. There was no fever, no illness, nothing but a steady 
healing of bone and flesh. I saw it every day with my own 
eyes, and I have seen nothing more marvelous ever. Some 
four weeks later I went to bid the man good-by. I found 
him at a ranch among the hills, hopping about on crutches 
for caution’s sake, and blithe as a bird. He and his leg still 
keep company. 


# Good Word for the ‘‘Kicker’’ 


The same rich physical and moral gifts of health and 
promptness bred by the open air brought a young fellow 
through an accident in a corral scarcely less serious. A wild 
horse that he was trying to rope plunged and fell, crushing 
the bones of his ankle shapeless. They carried him into a 
cabin, where there was nothing but some laudanum of mine 
to help his sufferings. This time the hospital was only 
seventy-five miles away, and everybody volunteered to take 
him there, or make him comfortable on the long, rough drive. 
It was late in October, at an altitude of some seven thousand 
feet. One brought quilts, another blankets, a third furnished 
the easiest-running wagon within reach, a fourth horses, and 
two drove him away after nightfall down the river. I sent 
a note to the doctor, whom I knew; but the note effected 
nothing, for the attention the boy received was the same 
admirable care shown to every one. Three or four weeks 
later he, too, was out of hospital and hopping about on 
crutches. He thought, quite unnecessarily, that he owed 
some thanks to me. These he did not, of course, directly 
express. Open-air education makes such expressions ex- 
tremely difficult. But I suspected by the way in which he 
lurked about that he was troubled, so to speak, with sub- 
cutaneous thanks; and I therefore casually mentioned my 
regret that the note I had sent the doctor had done no good, 
that the treatment he received was the same anybody would 
receive, and that J had been in no way allowed to make myself 
responsible, These remarks brought none from him, neither 
did they change his mind about thanks. As I was stepping 
into the stage to leave the country for that season he was on 
hand. He did not say ‘‘ Good-by’’; that seems to be a rare 
and objectionable word in the open air. He said, looking 
away from me in a guilty manner, ‘‘ Next year you’ll have 
the best horse on the river.’ 


October 25, 1902 


We began our instances with a trolley car, and I am going to 
let the last one be connected with the same vehicle; for you 
will see, I think, that it assembles and presents all the bene- 
fits that can be got from open-air education. This time it is 
the back instead of the front of the car that is involved, and 
thus we get all the ugly characteristics of the street car— 
characteristics that ourselves are alone to blame for. You 
know that Herbert Spencer has said we Americans are losing 
our love of liberty. I hope that he is wrong, but I know 
very well what he means. We suffer a host of daily routine 
impositions rather than do what is called ‘‘ make a kick.”’ 
We suffer these things not at all from good nature, but 
from a species of cowardice; and to cover this cowardice up 
and preserve our self-esteem we have invented the word 
‘*kicker.’’ ‘‘ Thank heaven,’’ a man exclaims, ‘“‘ I am not a 
kicker.’’ And then he goes and pays an unjust bill rather 
than dispute it. And if you ask, Why? he will be apt to say, 
““Oh, let us live and let live!’’ After that he feels comfort- 
able because he has got round the corner from his coward- 
ice. But it is there just the same. If he had disputed his 
bill the next man would do it, too, and presently bills would 
be correct. If everybody treated the motorman as the 
President did, presently motormen would be more careful. 
And as for the trolley-car conductor—here we come to the 
rear end of the machine and find standing on it all too 
frequently a special sort of coward, the sort who refuses to 
turn a drunken and disorderly passenger out of the car, and 
mutters by way of defense, ‘‘ He’s paid his fare, and he’s got 
as good a right toe ride as anybody.’’ 


Another Tale of a Trolley Car 


You have probably met this specimen yourself. He, like 
the motorman, usually knows that a powerful corporation, if 
not a political pull, stands behind him, and that your suffer- 
ings and complaints, unless you happen to be President of 
the United States, will not weigh much with his employers. 
Thus are you and I, the public, ground between the upper and 
nether millstone of capital and labor because we are afraid to 
‘be ‘‘ kickers.’’ One afternoon a case of this grinding was 
taking place in Philadelphia. The car was bound uptown, 
and business men and shopping women filled it fairly well. 
Among them sat a citizen, quite dirty and quite drunk. He 
was an offense to decency, a public nuisance; he had no busi- 
ness to be there. The conductor knew this, and therefore 
took good care not to see the citizen. The citizen (as is fre- 
quent) had a cigar, not in his mouth but in his hand, and the 
fumes of it rose and stankinthecar. Of course smoking was 
expressly forbidden; but you know this trick of the cigar in 
the hand. You know also what we men were all doing. We 
were behind our papers, or otherwise pretending that nothing 
was the matter, or else making a smile and a wink of it to 
fool our consciences. I take it we were few of us secretly at 
ease, because the cigar and the drunkenness of the man were 
plainly annoying totwo women. They, poor things, dared to 
make no more complaint than we did, and for the same reason ; 
they were afraid to be conspicuous; they shrank from a scene; 
they chose rather to suffer an ill-smelling invader of their rights 
than be stared at for telling the conductor to do his duty. 

Thus we should have all continued to journey in smug 
Philadelphia tolerance of the intolerable but for a refreshing 
interruption. There sat among us in the plain clothes of 
labor one who was not of ourselves. Living in Philadelphia 
had not yet cured him of his independence. He had earned 
his bread west of the Missouri, sometimes as a cowboy and 
sometimes as a soldier, and he now proceeded to disclose all 
the symptoms of his training. 

** Conductor,’’ said he with a pleasant intonation (and we 
all came from behind our papers), ‘‘ that man ought to have 
been put out some time ago.’’ 

The conductor went through quite a performance of being 
busy with his exchange tickets. 

** You heard me, conductor,’’ said the passenger (I wish I 
could make you hear his pleasant intonation), ‘‘ but it’s not 
too late yet.’’ 

At this the drunken man began to show some symptoms, 
too. He looked bovine and belligerent, while the conductor 
was now forced to play his customary false ace of trumps. 

(Concluded on Page 22) ° 
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ILLIAM ELLSWORTH GREENFIELD 
W is a student of ‘“‘ Old Atwater ’’ (founded 
in 1868) and a member of the class of 
’06, which he is readily learning to designate as 
‘* Naughty-Six.’’ Already the class of ’06, formed 
out of void and nothingness only a few weeks 
ago, has adopted a class yell of which this might 
be a stenographic if not a literal report: 

Rickety-rackety, hullabaloo. Zing-boom! 
Can they beat us? Nixey! Nix! 
Naughty-Six! 

Rather a neat thing to be done offhand by inexperienced 
first-year cubs. Next year, having learned that all great 
works carry the essence of simplicity, the class will revise 
its vociferation into a mere sequence of “‘ rahs,’’ sharply 
executed. 

The soul of William Ellsworth Greenfield, ’06, unfolds 
smilingly upon the possibilities of this life, even as the 
morning glory opens when warmed by the sun. His outlook 
has widened as though he had been taken by the collar all of 
a sudden and set upon a high place. 

Now that the new outlook no longer awes him he is all 
eyes for his surroundings, and is learning to compare values 
and stand by his conclusions, so that his ‘‘ education’’ has 
fairly begun. 


Hoop-de-do! 
We are the boys of 


4 Genuine Middie West Freshman 


When William Ellsworth Greenfield came to Atwater in the 
second week of September he was a real freshman. By the 
freshman is meant the genuinely fresh man—the neophyte, 
the tyro. Not the chap who was predestined fifty years ago 
to wear the orange and black of Old Nassau and keep 
unbroken the family line at Princeton. Not the one who steps 
up to matriculation with a precocious knowledge of clothes, 
football and senior societies, gained at some resounding 
‘* prep ’’ school. 

The real freshman, as we know him in the West, comes 
wonderingly out of the tall grass or the rustling woods. 
He is a child of Nature—a half-baked 
product of our public school system—a 
tremulous interrogation point. What he 
doesn’t know about student life would fill 
the Family Medicine Book. What he hopes 
to know would fill the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. He comes from the way-station or the 
big white farmhouse, and striking an aver- 
age of all the real freshmen we may say 
that he is unsophisticated, bewildered, more 
than a trifle green. His senses are 
on edge. He wants to learn. 

William Ellsworth Greenfield pre- 
pared at the Hicksburg High School. 
He got a smattering of algebra, a 
suspicion of the dead languages and 
a trace of modern scientific methods. 
He graduated from the high school 
with a class which was overbalanced 
with the feminine. The ratio was 
about four to one. 

A majority of the boys in the 
smaller towns feel satiated with 
knowledge after they have arrived at 
the second grammar room. The one 
who goes ahead and devotes himself 
to the botanical fripperies of the high 
school is very often an object of 
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suspicion if not of contempt. His former confréres of the lower 
grades are on salary — proudly buying their own clothes and 
on Sundays going about in “livery rigs.’’ As a matter 
of course they rather hold themselves superior to the 
non-producer, who is a dead weight on his parents. When 
he graduates in a black cheviot suit with a yellow rose in his 
lapel and sounds a clarion call to duty in an “ oration,’’ duly 
printed in the weekly paper, the glory of his station is an 
empty bauble. The real pride of the place is the youth who 
at eighteen is keeping books in the bank and has made first 
payments on a row of lots in the new subdivision. 

But in every township there are boys with a well-developed 
longing for a ‘‘ college education.’’ Their plans for the 
future are in a most nebulous condition. However, they 
have a hopeful theory that a ‘‘ college education’’ will give 
them the password to a learned profession or, at least, build 
them to more important proportions. A seat in Congress 
always looms, dim and vast, as one of the remote but glori- 
ous possibilities. 

As a rule, the parents are not thoroughly convinced as to 
the value of a four years’ course, but they are impelled by 
love and hopeful pride to make the experiment. Very often 
the question of ways and means enters sharply into the proj- 
ect. A four years’ course at a Western college may cost 
anywhere fram $1000 to $4000. There are hundreds of boys 
in Western colleges who can manage to go from September to 
June on $250, or even less. As for the one who spends a 
thousand, he is a nabob and very often he is smothered in his 
own luxuriousness. For the young man who expects to go 
through without resort to pinching economy, a family appro- 
priation of $1500 to $2000 must be forthcoming. Now $1500 
is not a large sum in Wall Street on a busy day, but in the 
agricultural regions of the Middle West, where wealth is 
measured by bushels, the expenditure of $1500, even though 
it be divided into small payments, requires a degree of cour- 
age. But money and the disposition to spend money for 
something other than the staples of life are now plentifully 
distributed. 

Within the past twenty years there has been a gradual 
increase of surplus wealth all through the Middle West. The 
merchants, professional men and well-to-do farmers have 
lifted mortgages, paid themselves out of debt and formed the 
habit of carrying a balance at the bank. The very recent 
years of prosperity have brought into each rural community 
a volume of money which might easily bank up and lie idle 
if no one devised new ways of spending it. As a result the 
rate of interest on loans has fallen from eight per cent. to five 
per cent. The spirited bidding by those who are land-hungry 
has lifted the price of farm lands nearly fifty per cent. within 
five years. Illinois and Indiana corn land that could be 
bought for $65 an acre in 1898 cannot be touched for less than 
$110 an acre. In Iowa the price of land jumps gayly, five 
dollars at a jump. But in many favored neighborhoods no 
land is on the market. Every man is holding tenaciously to 
his quarter section and improving it. The surplus of the 
yearly earnings is going for new white houses with ornate 
front porches, big red barns with gilded weather-vanes, 
rubber-tire carriages, driving and saddle horses, pianos and 
tailor-made clothes. 
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The country town of a thousand inhabitants 
has its own electric-lighting plant, water- 
works, telephone exchange, and is yearning 
for an ‘‘ opera house. The storekeepers, doc- 
tors, lawyers and grain-buyers vie one with 
another in beautifying their homes. Decrepit 
board fences and weed patches are disappear- 
ing from the prairie towns. Merchants carry 
in stock a sightly array of ‘‘ city goods’’ instead of the old 
time staples in barrels and crates. The farmer boy is no 
longer satisfied with apparel guaranteed to wear; he chooses 
to bloom forth like a calla lily. In other words, the corn belt 
has been seized with a mania for ‘‘ putting on style.’”’ A 
druggist in a county-seat town said to me not long ago, 
‘* We've got everything that you’ve got in Chicago except the 
smoke.’’ In all the American carnival of transformation 
there is no more striking feature than the rapidly improving 
conditions of every-day life throughout the Middle West. 

What has all this to do with the college freshman, do you 
ask? Simply this: The presence of detached wealth—of 
cash—has made it possible for several freshmen to grow 
where one grew before. 


” 


Where the Freshman Comes From 


I have in mind a farming township with a small town as a 
kernel in which twenty years ago there were but two fam- 
ilies that sent the boys away to college, and in doing so they 
rather braved public opinion. This fall, twenty young men 
of that township are devoting themselves to football and 
the higher branches of learning. When I entered Purdue 
University in 1883 the freshman class. had thirty-five for a 
total yearly enrollment. This year the freshman class num 
bers 400. The same terrific increase may not hold good fur 
any large number of institutions, but it is true that in ninety- 
five per cent. of the Western colleges the attendance has 
increased by leaps and bounds; and the year of 1902-3 easily 
promises to break all records. 

Which means that the freshman comes from a family in 
which there are no college traditions. It may be doubted if 
five per cent. of the students 
in Western colleges are the 
sons of college-bred men. 
The boys come from homes 
in which the college is regard- 
ed as a large and complicated 
mill that gathers in the youth 
and turns them out either as severe 
young intellectual giants for whom 
the laurel wreaths are waiting, or else 
shiftless cigarette-smokers of no 
learning capacity. But each home is 
hoping that its own boy will come 
out at the lucky end of the hopper. 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Greenfield, of 
Hicksburg, had many long and serious 
talks in the stilly night before they 
finally decided to send William to 
Atwater. John H. Greenfield, when a 
boy on the farm, had attended country 
school during the winter months until 
he was fourteen yearsold. Then when 
it became evident that he knew the 
textbooks approximately as well as 
the teacher knew them, he “ quitu- 
ated ’’— such being the facetious term 
in common use. Thereafter he had 











made his own way. At twenty he owned his team and was 
shipping stock to the Chicago market. At thirty he had 
acquired an interest in a grain elevator and was driving 
shrewd barters in farming land, his unvarying purpose being 
to get full value and then something ‘‘ to boot.’’ 

In June, 1902, when William completed the high-school 
course, John H. Greenfield was reputed, in whispers, to be 
worth $50,000, this amount being represented by the afore- 
said grain elevator of most ungainly proportions, a white 
house set off by new bay-windows and cement walks. and 320 
acres of productive land with no incumbrances. He wasa 
large and serious man, habitually toned down by the chaffy 
dust that envelops a grain elevator and with a proclivity for 
speculating upon the ways of Providence as applied to the 
development of crops. Mrs. Greenfield was a well-rounded 
and cheerful personage, paragon of housewives and mainstay 
of the organized fight against rum and tobacco. Of colleges 
and college life they knew but little, but John H., although 
he had been a reading man for years, always felt a diffidence 
and recognized some evidence of his own inferiority when he 
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came into contact with Judge Thompson or ‘‘ Doc’’ McClane 
or Bob Alexander, the lawyer, for they were college-bred men 
and living proof of the fact that even a college graduate may 
have some “‘ practical’’ sense, provided he has been away 
from college long enough. 

Furthermore, William showed no enthusiasm for weighing 
grain, but loved his books and perhaps—— _ So the superin- 
tendent of the high school was consulted. He assured John 
H. that William had a ‘‘ bright mind’’ and that four years’ 
training at Atwater would make a man of him, whereas if he 
remained at Hicksburg, half-idle and with no definite plans 
for the future, he might vegetate or form bad habits. 

So one day in July the first intimation came to William that 
if he really wished to improve his golden opportunities 
Atwater was a possibility. William knew, when the first hint 
was dropped, that he was destined to be a college man. 

William was overwhelmed, overjoyed, and at the same 
time beset with vague fears of the ordeals awaiting him. He 
had inward and sinking doubts as to his ability to travel 
along with the clever young men who figure in all college 
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stories. His diploma from the Hicksburg High School would 
give him admission to the freshman class, but after that? 
The incipient freshman believes that he is soon to be 
brought into contest with the brightest minds of the century, 
and that to equal their achievements he will be compelled to 
toil unremittingly, burning the midnight oil. The catalogue 
serves to strengthen this belief. William accepted the cata- 
logue iz foto. He surveyed the curriculum even as a 
mountain-climber might survey the precipices, peaks, gla- 
ciers, crevasses, and forbidding slopes between himself and 
the summit of Jungfrau. Biology, Analytics, Calculus and 
all such! How can one finite and high-school mind hope to 
gather in all the vastnesses of knowledge suggested by these 
appalling names? William did not realize that the long and 
perilous climb was to be made by easy stages, with the 
climbers roped together for protection and a kind-hearted 
guide always ready to chip out steps for the faltering ones. 
William attached a deep and literal significance to every- 
thing he read in the catalogue. The rules and regulations 
(Concluded on Page 19) 
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The Two Doors to Business Life 
By Henry S. Pritchett 

President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology + 

Construe the times to their necessities. — HENRY IV. 

MONG the qualities which the pioneer develops two are 

most characteristic. One is the ability to do much 
with scant means; the other the audacity to embark upon 
great enterprises with imperfect knowledge. The citizens 
of Red Gulch had in mind this manner of man when they 
affectionately described their chief citizen as one ‘‘ who don’t 
know much, but kin do a lot.’’ 

In comparison with the citizens of older countries all 
Americans of the past generation are pioneers. The ability 
to make a little knowledge goa great way is a national char- 
acteristic. The American is alert, energetic, resourceful 
and superficial. 

During this last thirty years he has been enjoying the 
unearned fruitage of a new continent, and has grown strong 
upon it. In these same decades there has been going on, 
under his eyes, an object-lesson in nation-building conducted 
by men whose training and environment have been almost 
the opposite of his own. 

In 1871 Germany emerged from the war with France a 
united country, with a fixed ambition to win a commanding 
place among the nations. Hedged in by powerful foes, bur- 
dened with a heavy military yoke, handicapped by a poor soil 
and limited natural resources, she has nevertheless won her 
way to the place she sought. Her success has been gained 
by methods wholly different from those of the pioneer. It 
has come as the result of patient study and perfect prepara- 
tion. The motto of her citizens has been, ‘‘ Know first, then 
act.”” Whether the German citizen is to be scientist, physi- 
cian, merchant, banker, artisan or commercial traveler the 
state makes ready for his feet the pathway to the most effi- 
cient training. Whether he enter industrial, commercial or 
professional life, he enters a trained man; not an expert, but 
qualified to become one by the shortest possible experience. 

These two doors to business life—the American door and 
the German door—open to-day upon the same arena, the 
commercial and industrial battle-ground of the world. From 
the one enters a champion quick and resourceful, but ill- 
trained and overconfident; from the other a warrior cautious, 
but fully armed, sure in his knowledge, and untiring. Which 
is the stronger for the contest which is even now begun? 
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As one looks over the world to-day it seems clear 
that the pioneering age has passed; and the cut-and- 
try methods of the pioneer are not fitted to the highly 
organized machinery with which the world’s work is 
now done. Initiative, resourcefulness and nervous 
energy are great factors still, but they will not endure 
in competition with efficient training, patient study 
and exact knowledge. 

It is equally clear that the possession of training and 
of knowledge brings not only the superiority of greater 
skill but the enormous advantage of the added moral 
power which comes with training; a power all the more 
effective because so generally underestimated. 

If the American has determined to place his country 
in the very front of time these things must be fairly 

faced, and the American system of educating and of training 
young men must be planned to meet the new conditions which 
the world’s progress has brought in. 

First. The American, retaining whatsoever advantage he 
has in quickness and originality, must supplement these with 
the efficiency of thorough training. 

Second. The foundation of education and of training must 
be furnished in the school, and in order that it may serve its 
purpose the school must be so conducted as to minister not 
only to the doctor, the lawyer, the engineer, but to the banker, 
the commercial traveler and the artisan. It must serve not 
alone the captains of the commercial and industrial army, but 
the soldiers of that army as well. 

Third. The system of schools must be so planned that the 
trained youth may enter upon his service at an age when 
elasticity and adaptability still remain. 

That these results are difficult to bring about no one who 
knows our system of education and our national habits can 
doubt. That the problem of general commercial and indus- 
trial education is immediately before us and waiting solution 
is equally plain. That the genius of the American will be 
equal to this problem I have no question. 
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The Irresponsible Undergraduate 
By Russell H. Chittenden 
Director of the Sheffield Scientific School 


HERE is apparently a prevalent belief among college 
men that standards of honesty, honor and integrity are 
somewhat different in the undergraduate college community 
from those that prevail in the outside world. At least this 
conclusion seems to be justified by the existence of many 
college customs, sanctioned for generations by the students 
themselves, which certainly are hard to reconcile with the or- 
dinary standards of integrity observed by the majority of civi- 
lized mankind. It might, perhaps, be difficult to find an 
undergraduate who would willingly admit the existence of 
such differences, although possibly scrutiny of his own actions 
might reveal an unconscious adoption on his part of a stand- 
ard of honesty not in harmony with that of the world outside 
the college walls. In the majority of cases this action is not 
the result of a plain attempt at deceit, but is merely the out- 
come of a lack of clear vision. As Dean Briggs has recently 
said in his interesting article on College Honor, what the 





average undergraduate lacks “‘ is not principle, but experience 
and readjustment. This is the lack in the average under- 
graduate. It is only a highly exceptional student who 
speaks frankly to all (college officers included) of the lies 
he has told in tight places, and who seems never to ques- 
tion an implied premise that in tight places all men lie.’’ 

Further, there prevails among many college men a certain 
degree of irresponsibility which at times would be ludicrous 
were it not for the damage frequently resulting to the men 
themselves and to the community in which they dwell. 
There is a seeming lack of appreciation of any need for 
responsibility on their part; a lack which shows itself not 
alone in money matters but in all that pertains to college 
life. Many times there has been a lack of proper moral 
training, with a complete overlooking of the fact that it is an 
essential part of a man’s education that the moral as well as 
the mental and physical sides of his nature should be properly 
cultivated. A man to be capable of taking a position of 
responsibility in the world must be well rounded; he must 
be developed symmetrically. Moral, mental and physical 
development should go together, and it is the primary object 
of education so to develop a man that he will be mentally, 
physically and morally strong. One’s moral development, 
however, cannot be attained by the study of textbooks. It 
is the result, rather, of personal effort based on a true recog- 
nition of one’s personal responsibility as a /ree moral agent. 
We are indeed free, and it is a part of our education so to 
train ourselves that our freedom shall not lead us astray. 
Conscience generally asserts itself and points out for us the 
right direction, but we frequently persuade ourselves into 
fancying we are asserting our freedom when we neglect its 
warnings. 

In reality, however, we are merely demonstrating our 
weakness and our lack of proper moral education. We 
abuse our freedom through inefficient training of the sense 
of personal responsibility. 

We are responsible not alone for ourselves and our own 
actions, but also in some degree for our neighbors and their 
actions. No man lives in so narrow a groove that he does 
not, directly or indirectly, influence others. His example 
contributes somewhat toward determining his neighbor’s 
thoughts and actions, and hence his responsibility is apt to be 
far-reaching. Nowhere is this personal influence, with its 
far-reaching possibilities, more manifest than in a college 
community of young men, and nowhere is there a better 
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opportunity for the young man to train himself to the rightful 
appreciation of his personal responsibility than in college. 

How often do we hear the phrase, ‘‘I didn’t know,’’ or 
**T couldn’t help it,’’ or ‘‘ I didn’t think I was so late,’’ or 
some similar phrase that implies a sort of tardy appreciation’ 
of the fact that things are not quite what they should be, 
coupled with a distinct disinclination to assume any respon- 
sibility for the fact. This is such a common attitude that we 
do have to look far to find many other illustrations and 
ex les of this lack of personal responsibility. We might 
give it another, name and call it carelessness or heedlessness 
or indifference, but it is simply the lack of personal responsi- 
bility. 

Now this may seem a little thing, but such is not the case.* 
Nothing is little that dominates or determines the lines of 
a man’s life. Many a life has been wrecked, many a fine 
career has been blasted, many an ambitious beginning has 
come to naught simply from a lack of appreciation of the 
man’s own responsibility for things. It is our business to 
think; it is our business to know; it is our duty to keep our 
engagements, to be on time at an appointment, remembering 
that our delay may cause loss of time to many others. What 
right has any individual, after having made an appointment 
for a certain hour, to be ten minutes late? You say it is only 
ten minutes, but that ten minutes’ delay may have kept half 
a dozen other people waiting. Further, that tardiness may 
be the outward manifestation of constitutional lack of personal 
responsibility. It counts against a man in the long run, and 
the business man who is always late, who never comes to 
time, is a man to be shunned in important matters. You 
can’t trust him in an emergency; he is not to be depended 
upon; his sense of personal responsibility in small things is 
atrophied or was never developed. 


Cardinal Duties of the College Man 


As a prominent business man said to me once, speaking of 
a young college graduate whom he had just engaged to fill a 
position of some responsibility in his office: ‘‘ I have no use 
for that man. Why, the first time I made an appointment for 
him to meet one of our customers he was half an hour late. 
I can’t have such a man in my office.’’ Yet that offender, 
whom I knew personally while he was in college, was a 
bright student, of keen intellect, but he was constitutionally 
averse to being on time. In other words, he had no sense of 
personal responsibility in small matters, and it was the one 
thing that stood between him and success in his after life. In 
the world promptitude counts for a great deal, since it is the 
outward expression of a sense of personal responsibility, 
and when it is lacking there are depths of uncertainty which 
cannot easily be fathomed. 

It is time for the college student to realize that makeshifts 
and excuses count for no more in the college world-than they 
do in the world outside. It is a man’s duty to attend to his 
daily exercises and do his daily work; it is his duty to accept 
the same degree of responsibility for this deeds or misdeeds 
as does the man in the outside world with his pressure of 
business engagements and duties. It is puerile to attempt 
excuses that are half imaginary or which carry with them a 
tinge of deceit. To every college officer there is more than a 
touch of realism in the following quotation from Dean Briggs’ 
article on College Honor: ‘‘ Able-bodied youths are afflicted 
with diseases that admit all pleasures and forbid all duties, 
and if questioned closely are offended because their word is 
not accepted promptly and in full, even when it is obviously 
of little worth. The dissipation of a night brings the head- 
ache of a morning; and the student excuses himself as too sick 
for college work. On the day before a ball, and on the day 
after it, a severe cold prevents a student from attendance at 
college exercises; but he goes to the ball. Many undergrad- 
uates treat their academic engagements in a way that would 
lose them positions at any business house inside of a week ; 
yet no remorse affects their appetites or their sleep. In 
this world, by the way, it is not the just who sleep; it is 
the irresponsible.’’ Surely it is the manly part, for a 
young man inside college walls, to assume his responsi- 
bility as a man, and not to pursue a method of evasion 
that in the world at large would receive scant courtesy. 

The second aspect of this question relates to our respon- 
sibility with reference to our neighbors. No man has a 
right to live a purely selfish life. We live in communi- 
ties, and every man is a contributor, whether he will or 
not, to the community in which he dwells. As Cardinal 
Newman has said: ‘‘ When a multitude of young men, 
keen, open-hearted, sympathetic and observant, as young 
men are, come together and freely mix with each other, 
they are sure to learn from one another, even if there 
be no one to teach them; the conversation of all is a 
series of lectures to each, and they gain for themselves 
new ideas and views, fresh matter of thought, and 
distinct principles for judging and acting day by day.’’ 

We must therefore 
consider our actions 
not only as they 
affect ourselves but 
also with reference 
to their influence on 
other people. Our 
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influence should count for good, and it is a part of our respon- 
sibility in life to see that no action of ours shall affect 
other people injuriously, or incite them to wrong-doing. 
More than this, it is our duty to consider the possible effect 
of this or that action upon our neighbors who, relying upon 
our judgment, may be inclined thoughtlessly to follow our 
example. In other words, we all owe a duty to the college 
community in which we live, to help so far as we are able, 
by our deeds and by our example, in the maintenance of 
high moral standards. This is one of our responsibilities 
in life, and it cannot be thrown to one side or disregarded. 
It is part of our education so to train ourselves that our 
influence shall always count for good, in small things as 
well as in great. So shall we become useful and valuable 
members of the community, contributing in no small meas- 
ure to its moral development and growth, while at the same 
time adding to our own strength and usefulness. 


Personal Popularity and its Responsibilities ; 


In a large college community this phase of personal respon- 
sibility is especially conspicuous. Large bodies of men are 
easily influenced by leaders in whom they have confidence, 
and it is a laudable ambition for a young man to seek for 
that degree of personal popularity which shall at least lead 
to due respect for his opinions. But when a man is placed 
somewhat above his fellows by popular acclaim, his responsi- 
bility is correspondingly increased. It is no light matter for 
a man to fill such a position with satisfaction to his own con- 
science. He must be ready to accept the trust, even though 
it be personally disadvantageous, for the sake of the public 
good. He must frequently subordinate his own convenience 
and desires for the sake of good tothe community. As has 
been said by another, a leader among men must cease to 
appeal exclusively to self-interest, either in his own judg- 
ment or in the judgment of others. He must subordinate 
personal convenience tou collective honor. He must manifest 
by his actions his belief in the broad principles of public 
opinion and public morality. As a leader among his fellows, 
he must manifest his responsibility by recognizing fixed 
standards of right, and by exerting his influence to have such 
standards adopted. In this way a man’s leadership among 
his fellows will count for good, and ke himself will have the 
consciousness of a duty well fulfilled. 

Our personal responsibility begins with ourselves, but in 
addition it reaches out in all directions, wherever our field of 
usefulncss extends. True morality in college life, as in the 
broader life of the outside world, implies self-government 
and a ready response to the calls of our neighbors. 
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The College and the World-Life 
By Charles F. Thwing 


President Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


iv; vastness, efficiency are the elements of the life 
of the modern world. All the forces of humanity, like 
the forces of Nature, have become more closely joined. These 
forces, too, have taken on a size and relations which are 
of mighty value and significance. From the individual to 
the partnership, from the partnership to the corporation, from 
the single corporation to the consolidation of corporations— 
important steps themselves in the industrial and commercial 
movements — represents the whole process of human develop- 
ment. But these forces are, moreover, forceful. Their 
vastness does not lessen their efficiency. This unit of the 
world does more, thousandfold more, with its colossal powers 
than the world has ever done. 
But the development already made is only an earnest of the 
development yet to be made. Forces human, social, socio- 
logical; forces natural, physical, chemical, electrical, are 
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still to be discovered, applied and related. In this develop- 
ment the modern college is to bear a most important part, as 
in the growth of the past it has fulfilled significant functions. 

The relation of the college to the world-life will take on at 
least two relations: the discovery of truth, the training of the 
individual man. 

The college laboratory and the college library represent the 
conditions and the means for the finding and the publishing 
of truth. The great facts which have revolutionized the 
modern world are largely the products of the work of the 
laboratory. The telephone is based on the discoveries made 
by Helmholtz. The telegraph, so faras Morse was concerned 
with it, is closely related to a laboratory of Yale College. 

But the work of the college in training men to take part in 
the world-life is even more significant. This world-life, so 
compact, so great and so forceful, demands the mind which 
can see, appreciate, judge and infer. It demands the power 
to think. The power to think is the supreme and superb 
intellectual creation of the college. No other intellectual 
advantage belonging to the college is for one moment to be 
compared with this consummate result. The stores of knowl- 


edge and the graces of culture are as nothing. ‘‘ What do 
you feel that your employees lack the most?’’ asked the 
writer of the head of a great trust. ‘‘ Brains,’’ was the force- 


ful and immediate response. Brains—the power to reason— 
is the constant and insistent call. Such power the college, 
through the discipline of the classroom, through the quiet 
meditation of the student, through the struggles of the athletic 
field and the literary society and debating club, is designed 
to give and does give. Thecollege man is the thinker, large, 
arcurate and sane. 


How Character Makes Character 


But. further, toward the development of this world-life the 
college contributes the man of large and fine character. The 
world-life needs, possibly rather needs than wishes, the man 
of this type. Without noble personalities the world-life 
would become degraded into the condition of the brute wherein 
physical strength and deceit rule. Personalities fine without 
femininity, strong without severity, alert without nervousness, 
progressive without rashness, conservative without dullness, 
in whom warmth of heart is properly united with cleverness 
of intellectual vision and with vigor of will— personalities of 
this sort the college is training and offering to the service of 
the world-life. Such personalities are fostered by the historic 
associations of these academic foundations, by the intellectual 
disciplines and, above all else, by the character and life of the 
teachers themselves. In particular is the value of character 
as a means of making character to be emphasized. To name 
those who are no longer here, one can say that Walker at 
Harvard, Woolsey at Yale, Seelye at Amherst, Hopkins at 
Williams, made great character through their own great 
character. 

It is also to be said that men of thought and men of char- 
acter, sons of the American college, are eager to put and to 
keep themselves in close touch with the world-life. The 
college is no longer a cloister. The great world-life beats in 
over the college walls and moves strong and swift along the 
academic paths; the college life in turn beats out over those 
same walls and mingles with the life of the brothers of the 
common lot. The ‘‘ gown’’ no longer lifts itself from touch- 
ing the ‘‘ town,’’ and the ‘‘ town’’ has ceased to contemn or 
to ridicule the collegian. The life of the two is one life. 
Through such unity the college is made more human, and the 
world-life, let it be hoped, is made larger, nobler, richer. 

In the community of relationship between the college and 
the world emerges at the present time a single peril to which 
we ought to allude: it is the peril of the willingness of the 
college man to enter the great world-life without adequate 
preparation, and the peril of the willingness of the world 

to receive the college man without his possessing suffi- 
cient training and ample equipment. The demands of 
American life are so imperative and the rewards for 
proper participation in it so rich that the college man is 
in danger of entering the lists unfit and unfitted. He is 
liable to take the ‘‘shortcut.’’ For certain men the 
three-year course is better than the more regular term of 
four years. Certain it is that the right to earn a college 
degree in three years should be given in the better (not 
in the weaker) American college. But it is to be empha- 
sized that in general one takes out of college, as out of 
life, what one puts into it: little, litthe—much, much. 
For most men it is well, well for the men themselves and 
well for American society, to take all the time necessary 
for receiving the noblest enrichment which the college 
can offer. For most men and in mos# colleges the four- 
year course is none too long. 

But, aside from all details, every one can rejoice that 
the American college is ministering to the ennoblement 
of American society and of the whole world by methods so 

wise, through per- 
sonalities so great, 
and with results so 
magnificent. May 
its power become 
greaterand its oppor- 
tunity more ample! 

















HE warm sun glinting through the 
leaves of spring, the breath of 
perfumed air, the invitation of 
the deep green grass —they have 

brought me again to Thomas Skilhew. 

If he had been born three centuries ago, and 
wielded a bloody sword to the end of forty chap- 
ters, I should have written his history in blank verse and 
printed it as prose, and hundreds of thousands of copies 
would have been read, and Skilhew’s name have been a 
shining mark in the literature of the minute. But General 
Tommy Skilhew lives in our own times, and is the inventor 
of The Skilhew Hair Restorer, which contains no injurious 
ingredients whatever, and is entirely a vegetable compound, 
and which, if you can follow the directions on the bottle, is 
absolutely guaranteed. He stands among that brilliant gal- 
axy of Americans who began life with nothing, yet, by sheer 
force of character, achieved the highest pinnacle on their 
chosen sphere. I do not ask you to contemplate him as he 
was thirty years ago, a fatherless, motherless boy, with only 
one suspender-button—the homely detail stands for the in- 
sufficiency of all he called his own; but think of him rather 
some two decades later, in a blue, double-breasted, pearl- 
buttoned waistcoat and pink silk spats, sitting in his office 
in lower Tottenham Court Road, sole proprietor of the above 
sovereign remedy, a man of note and a benefactor of his race. 

Then remember that on a certain day of his youth, when 
he found himself an orphan, and now balanced himself on a 
one-legged stool, surveying the little that belonged to him, 
he allowed himself to see clearly that Providence had laid 
upon him the disagreeable task of living by his own exer- 
tions. Some men would have drowned themselves, for this 
was near the Penobscot River, in our own Maine; but Thomas 
Skilhew was not of their breed. He made a rapid calcula- 
tion of his assets: two dozen empty ginger-pop bottles, a 
bushel of carrots, and, negatively, two full-grown sisters who 
sat looking expectantly at him from a chopping-block. Then, 
turning to the household possessions which lay smothered 
under his late parent’s promissory notes, he revolved 
upon how much of these might be moved away in a 
wagon, disregarding the promissory notes and the law. 

But he had no wagon, and he knew that he could not 

easily borrow one, for he was well acquainted with 

every one in the country round; aud he decided that it 
would not be honest to disregard the law. He might 
have decided otherwise; under the pressure of bitter 
circumstances he might have embarked then and there 

on a career of sharp practice and chicanery, and his 

story would not have been one to buy for a birthday 

present. But he was Thomas Skilhew. 

Down the backs of the two sisters, even to the ground, 
hung falls of the most marvelously beautiful chestnut 
hair —long enough and dense enough to hide in. Pres- 
ently the eyes of Thomas Skilhew touched upon this 
hair, fastened upon it and clung there, just as certain 
chips and twigs did when now the sisters rose and 
yawned the yawn of hunger. And, as they yawned, 
Thomas Skilhew, out of the silence, spoke; and in 
what he said to them lay the key to all his future for- 
tunes. You think, perhaps, that he is going to whine 
and ask the sacrifice that they lay their heads upon the 
chopping-block ard part with this aatural wealth of 
theirs to furnish him with capital. But no. What he 
said was: 

“ Gwint’ the house ’n’ bile a peck a carrots.’’ 

Fateful words, uttered so long ago! If you don’t 
think so, if you find them commonplace and even vul- 
gar, you are just the person who, if they were uttered 
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WHICH SETS FORTH WHAT MAY BECOME OF A MAN 
WHO IS THOUGHTLESS ENOUGH TO ALLOW HIM- 
SELF TO BE PERSUADED INTO NINE SEPARATE EN- 
GAGEMENTS OF MARRIAGE FOR THE SAME EVENING 


in another dialect, on an equally poor 
diet, by an equally humble youth, 
and then imported from Scotland, 
} would weep over them ridiculously. 
} Thomas Skilhew said these words, 
and then he went to work; and by 
noon he had filled the two dozen 
ginger-pop bottles with an admix- 
ture of the following: water, soap, 
carrot-juice, and a certain fourth in- 
gredient. This is a love story, nota 
pharmaceutical treatise; but I should 
like to say that the fourth ingredient was not quinine in any 
form, nor petroleum, nor any substance contained in the 
hackneyed compounds on the market; though if I said what 
it was you might not be able to supply it in bulk enough to 
affect the trade; for it was an idea that had come to Thomas 
Skilhew in a dream, as he was balancing himself on the one- 
legged stool. 

And that afternoon, when Thomas had caused his sisters to 
comb their hair with as much care as if they were going to 
die, he slung the twenty-four corked and faintly pink-colored 
bottles in a bag over his back, and taking the two fair com- 
panions of his fate bade good-by to the old homestead, with 
its mortgage and its promissory notes, forever. Hand in 
hand they walked, our Thomas in the middle. The winds of 
autumn were sweeping the leaves from the trees; the road 
wound down and through the marsh where the tree-toads 
sang in the willows; behind them was the open door of the 
home they should never see again; and an owl, I think, mis- 
taking the bright sunlight for the moon, hooted dismally in 
their track. They are gone— gone forever from the haunts 
of their childhood; but, instead of snuffling about it, why not 
remember this: that T. Skilhew had already distinguished 
himself for (1) respect for the law, and (2) ability to lay 
hold of circumstances as he found them, viz.: carrots, ginger- 
pop bottles, etc., and to create something out of what might 
seem to you and me to be nothing. 

They arrived at a considerable town, where Thomas was a 
stranger; and there he hired, for finishing his journey, two 
horses and a carryall. He had no money, but he pledged 
himself to pay three dollars a day for the use of the rig when 
he returned. You see he could take the Great Risk. Just 
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SOME MEN WOULD Ps 
HAVE DROWNED THEMSELVES Sony ore 
as Washington took it, just as Grant took it, just as many a 
man has taken it when he has had no other choice, so did 
Skilhew take the Great Risk —in Skilhew’s case the risk 
that the liveryman would never receive his money. And 
Skilhew drove out of town, and picked up his two sisters, 
who had put on their shoes. And the next morning beheld 
them at the Penobscot County Fair. 

There was an enormous crowd. The sisters sat in the rear 
seat of the carryall, with their extraordinary hair streaming 
down past the axles; and Mr. Skilhew stood on the front 
seat with a wooden rattle in his hand. He kept interrupting 
the rattle to ask in a loud voice the same question which the 
crowd was asking of itself: how did those two girls acquire 
such wonderful locks? He put himself in touch with the 
public, you see— voiced their cry; and in the next breath said 
something that seemed to answer their question, holding a 
pink bottle over his head. He said that if you used the 
remedy regularly for a week, brushing four times daily, then 
examined the results with the aid of a friend, you would 
already see the new growth cropping forth like fresh green 
grass; unless you were entirely and habitually bald, in which 
case you had better buy four bottles, as there would not be 
another fair until next autumn. Then out of the great con- 
course, attracted by the rattle, and fascinated by the sisters, 
and convinced by the*natural, winning manner of the orator, 
began the procession of those whom Heaven has ever 
appointed to support such qualities as Thomas Skilhew pos- 
sessed. In an hour he drove out of the fair-grounds a 
sorrowful man; for he had sold all the bottles and could not 
possibly provide more before the morrow; and I regret to say 
that some person had given Miss Skilhew a bad half-dollar. 

That was the foundation of Skilhew’s career. In a week 
the county fair went home, but filled with hope, so far as 
baldness was concerned. And in a week Thomas Skilhew 
did a thing to which I call especial attention, because it was 
characteristic of the man, and because it is worthy of emula- 
tion’ It was this: although it lay quite out of Skilhew’s 
path, he took back the carryall and paid the liveryman 
every cent of his three dollars a day. 

Thereafter it was as nothing for Thomas Skilhew to 
appear with his Two Sisters in Southampton, England, 
and begin selling the Restorer like a good Samaritan 
from over the sea. He was among the first of the con- 
quering Americans, and he never forgot the old flag; he 
used to wrap up every bottle in a paper ‘‘ stars and 
stripes.’? Those were the good old times when you 
could get the Remedy for two shillings. But the price 
rose when, a few weeks later, the Reverend Thomas 
Skilhew and his Three Sisters drove into Salisbury in a 
wagon painted carmine drawn by cream-colored ponies. 
I should like to forestall a misunderstanding which may 
arise here. Do not think that Skilhew had disquieted 
his conscience in drawing rather heavily on the words 
** Reverend ’’ and “‘ Sister.’’ It was merely his way of 
inspiring public confidence. If you know human nature, 
and Skilhew did, you know that you cannot persuade 
even an idiot to come in out of the rain unless he has 
faith that he will be dry under a roof; and it is good 
for the idiot to come in out of the rain; and it does no 
harm to you. By the title and the sister the public faith 
and hope were increased, more Restorer sold, and the 
bow! of this story made stronger. 

And when Captain Skilhew appeared in Bristol with 
the Four Sisters and took up quarters in a temporarily 
vacant shop, just the raising of the price to four shil- 
lings a bottle, with a handsomé label, hoisted him 
greatly in the esteem of our English cousins, who are 





but little less human than us. Three of the Sisters sat in the 
show-window and combed their hair in sections as long as 
they could reach, all day, while a great throng pressed against 
the glass, and Number Four, over the counter, sold the 
Restorer, as well as other articles you begin to think of 
with returning hair. I am sure your sympathies are not with 
the wig-maker, gnashing his teeth across the way. It wasa 
pretty sight, Mary and Martha and Marguerite shaking out 
the shining strands like living waterfalls. But it paled 
before what you might have seen later at Leeds, when Colonel 
Skilhew brought the Five Sisters there, and had four of them 
in the window on Saturday nights, with fine electric-light 
display, at six shillings the bottle. And when Commodore 
Skilhew came to Manchester and opened with the Six Sisters 
there, you could pay half a sovereign or gobald. The history 
of General Skilhew and the Skilhew Sisters as a concern, 
from then until you see him years after in Tottenham Court 
Road, London, becomes a tale of monotonous success. 

So much for the General. Now, the two original sisters 
had long since married into short-haired families, thus for- 
feiting their share in his fortunes. Of other ladies who 
passed through Skilhew’s window, so to speak, in the farther 
years, twenty romances might be written. Mortality, matri- 
mony, the stage, fits of temper, overcombing, and a dozen 
other ills were always hovering just beyond the panes. It 
may dawn on you that, if it is exceedingly difficult to assemble 
nine youngish ladies each with hair reaching to the floor, it 
is also exceedingly difficult to hold them together. The 
General held them together, but he believed that nine was a 
lucky number to stop at. Through his trying-out process the 
attributes which grew to distinguish all the Nine Sisters and 
which held them close to him were these: an affection for 
General Tommy —he was so funny to 
listen to — and a hope for a half-share in 
the business and a whole share in Tommy 
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pounds per share. The process relieves you of much anxiety; 
but of course it is not always easy to make an industrial, else 
every organ-grinder would divide himself into shares, and 
cease to worry about his monkey. You must find your pub- 
lic. General Skilhew started out to find his public, and it 
was about that same moment that Miss Minerva Grymes 
started out, as it were, to find the General; and if she found 
him wanting, she believed that she could in an hour’s talk 
bring the lightning down out of the clouds that were gathering 
on eight other brows. The General believed so, too: and he 
felt that his industrial must come to a start before her abey- 
ance should come to an end. If any two of their nine lovely 
secret bubbles should go bursting together, he shuddered to 
think of the results. 

General Skilhew found a dear old Mr. Snow, who had a 
good deal of capital hitherto resting in safe, but little remu- 
nerative, consols. That Mr. Snow had reached his rich and 
ripe old age without meeting some other clever man like 
Skilhew was something the General himself could not explain. 
He could hardly believe that the charming old person was 
real until the good sum which Mr. Snow paid for an option 
on the purchase of the entire business was in the General’s 
hands. Mr. Snow confided with a benevolent smile that he 
thought he would take up the concern on behalf of his 
nephew, a fine young fellow who lived in America. And for 
the first few days Mr. Snow spent a good many hours in the 
shop, admiring the ladies in the window, and watching the 
cash-register, and verifying the books. He was very affable 
to the Sisters, but he disquieted them. They threw out invi- 
tations to the General to explain, but he was engrossed in his 
work. Minerva asked him a pointblank question, but he 
affected not to hear her: one has to use so much tact in 


the evening was far advanced he had received eight notes, of 
various perfumes, each requesting a private interview with 
him at the earliest possible moment. Suppose they all 
kicked over the traces, and it dawned upon Mr. Snow how 
difficult it would be to fill their places! At that moment the 
loss of a day’s business would bea serious matter, even with- 
out respect to the project in. hand; for there were a number 
of maturing bills, and the money the General had received 
for the option had already gravitated to the city. He felt 
that the ladies were taking, or were about to take, an unfair 
advantage of him; but he would not allow himself to be 
unpleasant. He sat down to his little typewriter and wrote 
the following: 


My Peach: \'m slipping this into your salary envelop 
to-morrow. I want to say that I don’t feel like waiting 
much longer for your and my little trip to Paris. I 
expect to sell out the business to old Snow in a few 
days more. So you play up to him; and don’t forget 
that little story about the old homestead back in 
Maine, and nine of you girls around mother’s death- 
bed. When the deal is over I’ll have something 
important to say to you. So keep mum, my cherub, 
and, so as to avoid friction—for you know how the 
other girls are—why, only answer by correspondence. 

As ever, yours on the Q. T., Tommy. 


As he read it over he thought how much this would please 
Minerva; but he also thought how much it would enrage the 
other eight Sisters if they should ever learn of it. So he 
made eight more copies of the letter and addressed one to 
each of them. He couldn’t bear to make any one unhappy. 

You would have enjoyed the atmosphere of the shop the 
next morning; it was a day of smiles and merry quips and 

general good feeling, for every lady be- 
lieved that each of the other eight had a 
period of extreme wretchedness close in 





some day. He encouraged the idea in 
each of the nine bosoms that he would 
some day be its. For although he knew 
he could not marry all of them, he mod- 
estly felt that the pleasure of expectation 
of a marriage with him was many times 
as great as the realization could be; and 
he could not see his way to kill so many 
units of happy anticipation for the sake of 
one unit of realization. It would have 
broken up the business. 

Traveling about with nine ladies for a 
term of years has different effects upon 
different men. Some men take to drink, 
some go insane, others commit suicide. 
But all it had yet done to Skilhew was to 
make him grow bald and cause him to 
spend a good deal of money in the counter- 
irritant of stock-gambling. So that only 
the keenest eye could detect any results; 
for he wore a wig — which to some men 
has the advantage that your barber may 
do justice to your hair without violence to 
your dignity; and he made quite as much 
money on Tottenham Court Road as he 
lost in the city. But in London he did 
begin to discover that he was getting 
worn. It came to him in a moment of 
pecuniary anxiety, after a bad week with 
the brokers; and it came to him through a 
woman. She was Miss Minerva Grymes, 








her future. Before noon nine ticklish 
little dabs had found their hidden, tele- 
graphic way to Genera! Skilhew’s side, 
and nine hundred warming glances kept 
dancing about his head like an aureole, 
and he was very happy, because—and 
that is the whole secret of happiness— 
he had made others happy. The day 
passed on oiled wheels, until, just before 
closing, Minerva exploded a remark 
which acted nearly like a rainmaker’s 
bomb. She said over her shoulder from 
the window, as a small: boy stood outside 
making a rather good imitation of the 
slight discrepancy between her two eyes: 

‘*T’ll have a bouncer out there when 
my time comes.’’ 

The other eight suppressed gasps. 
They looked about the shop. The 
General was gone. He had a note from 
Mr. Snow, inviting him to dinner. The 
nephew had arrived unexpectedly from 
America on this fifth day of the option. 

The nephew affected to dress very 
quietly and to speak without any com- 
monplaces in his grammar, which is 
generally a sign of lack of sympathy with 
the public; and Skilhew was a brother 
to the great public, and resented the 
nephew’s manner, but only inwardly. 
He answered all the nephew’s questions 








who filled the place of a lady who had 
reverted to the circus, after a scene with 
the General in which she had given him 
up. Minerva was an American; she had come at a time 
when the General needed her much, and she had not come 
easily; for she was secretly forty years old, and hope was 
rather languished within her. The General had nearly said 
the very word ‘‘ marry’’ to her, which would have been on 
his mind. But when she did come it was seen that she had 
come to stay. She was very tall and broad, and she had the 
longest hair the General had ever seen. She gave him joy 
at first; then she began to give him food for thought —food 
which began to keep him awake nights. For Miss Grymes, 
with an acuter grasp than the other ladies had taken of the 
possibilities behind the London show-window, at length began 
leverage upon him with the covert intimation that, if he was 
trifling with her growing affection for him, she could “ call 
out’ the other eight Sisters, empty the window, and hold up 
the business for a ruinous length of readjustment. And grow- 
ing out of her manner of proprietorship over Tommy, which 
she assumed toward the other eight, they, too, commenced 
an atmospheric pressure upon him which made him feel old. 

To meet this, General Skilhew decided to convert the busi- 
ness into an industrial. Such a conversion is accomplished 
by incorporating yourself and issuing a prospectus. The 
public buys you in shares and becomes owner of your busi- 
ness, paying you, out of every hundred pounds per share, say 
thirty pounds for the value of the business, and seventy pounds 
for the privilege of discovering what that value is. The 
stock is perhaps then listed on the market, and you travel 
self-consciously about Europe until such time as, if you 
cheose, you may return and buy back the business at thirty 


“*NERVY, DEAR, ... 


business relations with ladies. It was the evening of the 
fourth day since the option had begun to run, and the outlook 
was seemingly favorable, when Minerva intercepted the 
General in the corridor of their hotel, and kindly drew him 
into the reception-room. She looked down from her splendid 
height, and laid her big hand on Skilhew’s shoulder, saying, 
with eyes that were not quite mates, yet glowed with affection 
for him: 

“* Tommy, tell me something: when you was talking me 
into this show, did you mean marrying, or was it all bluff?’’ 

The General considered this speech unmaidenly, but he 
was too much of a gentleman to say so. He balanced his 
rather prominent avoirdupois, and stared reflectively under 
her elbow. There was a slight contraction of her s:rong eye- 
brows under the great turban-like rolls of her hair. There 
was antagonism in the air, for he was wearing lavender and 
she was wearing musk. 

“If it was only Muff, Tommy,’’ said Miss Grymes firmly, 
““why, I'll tell you you stand to lose. If it ain’t,’’ she said 
with a mixture of frown and kittenish smile, and a push of 
the shoulder, ‘‘ why, I want it to happen—soon. D’ye see, 
dear?’’ 

‘**Nervy, my plum,’’ said the General with a careful eye 
on the corridor, ‘‘ only to-day I was thinking about that. I 
was thinking that if you didn’t speak pretty soon I should 
get courage to open the subject myself. And I——’’ 

Then two other of the Sisters came through the door and 
looked at them horridiy. But the General went to his room 
with forebodings that smelled strongly of musk; and before 


IT’S PRETTY RAW OUTSIDE. COULDN’T I TAKE MY WIG?” 


except that about the fourth ingredient, 
which the nephew had as yet, of course, 
no right to ask. The nephew acknowl- 
edged that the Nine Sisters were a remarkably telling 
coincidence, and that he had been greatly impressed with 
the amount of business done. They parted, with Skilhew 
assuring himself that, if the girls only stood firm, no one 
could deny the argument of the cash-register. He came home 
and found nine letters waiting. Except, naturally, that 
Minerva’s exhibited a trifle more confidence than the rest, 
there was little difference between the tenor of the other 
eight and that of Paprika, the almost scarlet-haired, a very 
remarkable one of the fold, whose reply ran: 


My Dear Tommy-Boy; 1 accept your offer of marry- 
ing me, and thank you kindly. But what’s Miss 
Grymes mean by when her time comes? Set the date 
and set it- near, for I’ve stood a good deal these three 
years, and I may blow up at any minute if I get 
laughed at. Don’t think I’m mad, my dear husband, 
but don't run any foolishness on me neither. 

Your ownest, PAPRIKA. 

The General at once saw sympathetically to what painful 
doubt Minerva had put the rest by her indiscretion; and he 
hastened to make nine copies of the following: 

My Handsome: Why, set the date yourself, and set 
it close! The joke will be on the other eight. Oh, 
my! But don’t let onto /sem. You know how jealous 
they all are of your looks, and you’ve got the finest 
head of hair in the world. Answer my note to- 
morrow. Yours always on the Q. T., Tommy. 

All the next morning, which was the sixth day of the option, 
the nephew set about chatting with the ladies, one by one. 








They were in a quiet, though deeply contented state, and all 
were very polite to one another, though reserved. The 
nephew seemed to have no more questions to ask of the 
General; and what he said to the ladies, as far as Skilhew 
could overhear, was more in the way of innocuous flirtation 
than otherwise. If there was something in the nephew’s 
manner that made each Sister strive to put all her refinement 
into her show-window, so to speak, still they seemed to like 
him; in fact, everybody seemed to like everybody else, and 
it looked as if the industrial, as a close corporation, would 
surely be launched on the morrow, leaving the General only 
the question of some agreeable compromise with the ladies in 
the matter of their affections. The nine notes he read in his 
room that evening were fairly represented by that from 
Golden Angeline, the yellow-haired Sister, who had once 
taught school, and who now always combed when the sun 
shone on the Skilhew side of the street. She wrote: 


My own Tommy: You told me to choose the day, 
and so I choose to-morrow night. I don’t care if it is 
Friday, I want to get you off my mind. It is hard to 
believe that you and I will be so happy as we will to- 
morrow. I’m waiting lonely in my room for your 
answer. If you are deceiving me, Tommy, I will pay 
you up some way; but if not, I will always be your 
loving wife, ANGIE. 


They all chose Friday night, each with her lingering doubt. 
Perhaps the General had not shown so much eagerness to 
seal his proposal in some chance corner as his fiancées, 
absorbed in the One Consideration, would have liked. But 
the option was going to expire on the morrow, while the 
Sisters would keep; and the General took things in their 
proper order. For the Sisters he contented himself, for the 
present, with hastily dashing the following, with eight carbon 
copies: 

My Sweet: Rushed. Make it any time after ten 
Fri. night. I get special license; you find preacher. 
When you’ve found preach., hold on and send word. 

On the Q., 2.3: 


And on the next cay, the last day of the option, so much 
had the politeness ard reserve increased among the ladies, 
and so smoothly did everything move in the store, that 
General Skilhew’s heart went out toall of them. And he 
bought nine boxes of hearts made of chocolate, and pressed 
nine different hands covertly under the box, as he gave each 
to its lady. His singing of the line, ‘‘ Where shall we be to- 
morrow ?’’ without casting a glance at any particular person, 
was highly appreciated by nine ladies who showed only the 
edge of a smile. 

The nephew did not come into the store, and this, con- 
sidered the General, was a good omen. There was nothing 
more to learn about the business, and Mr. Snow was probably 
arranging his funds. The terms of the option required that 
the transfer be confirmed in writing, and the money be paid 
over to the General at his hotel prior to ten o’clock that night. 
Favorable as it looked, of course no one could pass the inter- 
vening hours without anxiety. There was still nothing from 
Mr. Snow at closing time when all the Sisters hurried away 
with unusual celerity, showing a desire to avoid each other. 
Skilhew had ‘this dinner brought to his room. All the ladies 
appeared to be dining out, or not to be dining at all. He 
could not eat very much; he had smoked too many cigars. 
He paced the room. Ejight o’clock finally came and passed, 
the minutes dragging by. At a quarter to nine his heart 
jumped at the receipt of a letter; but it was only from the 
brunette, Susan Potts, or Blackie, as the General affectionately 
called her. She was, perhaps, the handsomest of the nine 
when she was made up for strong evening lights. Her mis- 
sive ran: 


It is 201 Upper Baker Street; Minister’s family will 
witness at ten minutes past ten. Can’t you invite the 
other girls, or, anyway, that old fool Miss Grymes? If 
you don’t turn up prompt, Tommy, you had better go 
out of the Restorer business. But that’s only a joke. 

Your loving wife to be, BLACKIE. 


At three minutes to nine his heart leaped again. But the 


second letter was only this: 


I’ve nailed the preach. But, Tommy, I saw a black 
cat cross between me and him the minute he said he 
would marry us. I ain’t superstitious, but that is a 
bad sign. I guess you would rather pay for a wedding 
to-night than a new plate-glass front to-morrow, so 
guess you will arrive on time, and ring top bell, 
address below, to claim your treasure. 

JANE HANDS. 


Up to twenty minutes to ten his heart had curveted five 
times more: notes from Paprika, Golden Angeline, Fatanitza 
Smith, big Annie Dow, and little Mousie Jones, in similar 
terms, from various parts of London. But there was nothing 
yet from Mr. Snow. At ten minutes to ten the General 
nervously opened the door to the following: 


Had to give it up in town. Everybody seems to be 
marrying down there to-night. Come to 41 King’s 
Road, Ealing, and bring any of the girls that will 
come. I trust you so much, Tommy, that I ordered a 
lot of things to-day in your name, so hope you won’t 
disappoint. Your affectionate, LUCIE. 
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P. S.—I see one of my shoes don’t match. Could 
you buy me a pair on the way? You know my size is 
same as yours. My dearest Tommy! 

LucIE JOHNSON. 


And then, in a large, clear hand, this: 


Tommy: That kind of a marriage don’t go in. this 
country. You must of known we’ve got to publish the 
bans. I’m here right under your room, street front, 
ground floor, at a notary’s place. He’s got papers 
fixed that will tie you up all right till we can draw 
breath and arrange my wedding the way I want. I'll 
wait for you here till 10:20. Then I’ll come for you. 

MINERVA GRYMES. 


And still nothing from Mr. Snow. The Genetal hove a 
troubled sigh and twiddled his diamond studs. Then he 
heard the neighboring church bell tolling ten. The option 
had lapsed, and either he was in a position to raise terms, in 
case there had been some accidental delay, or else everything 
was up. Minerva would be at the door in twenty minutes. 
The General mopped his brow. He made inquiries through 
the hall speaking-tube to the hotel office, directed that a tele- 
phone message in mystic terms be sent to Mr. Snow; hurried 
back to his room; then, without pausing to correct errors, he 
absently clicked off nine copies of the following, and dis- 
patched them to the Nine Sisters at their nine parts of town: 
Wait, wait, my angel! I’m a-coming! 


Your everlasting, Tommy. 


It was 10:15 and the sending of this had not reassured him 
about Minerva, as he had hoped it would. He started at the 
sound of footsteps along the hall; he did not want to see her 
until he had time for thought. It was a messenger-boy with 
the letter from Mr. Snow. The General tipped the boy 
heavily for the pleasure of reading at last: 


Sir: On behalf of my uncle, allow me to say that I 
have had your Restorer analyzed and have myself 
made some analysis of your Nine Sisters. The fourth 
ingredient contained in your Restorer is what I call 
Monumental Effrontery, or what in your jargon would 
probably be expressed by NERVE, BLUFF, BRASS. 
And your reason for disposing of a hitherto profitable 
business is that every one of your alleged Sisters is 
going to be married within a short time. You see, 
they couldn’t keep /hat secret, Mr. Skilhew. Our 
charge against you will be based on the fourth ingre- 
dient—-false pretenses. You may choose between 
returning the option money before ten to-morrow or a 
summons for fraud. 


With this cruel document in his hand General Skilhew 
looked at his watch. It was eighteen minutes past the hour: 
Minerva might appear at any moment. Staggered under the 
imputation against his honor, the General was in no mood for 
an interview with a woman about the affairs of her heart. 
He cast a glance over the long years of his enterprise and 
industry, then cast a glance around the room. He tore open 
his drawer and took out his revolver and a photograph of the 
Nine Sisters, which latter he placed against his bosom. 
Then he turned out his light, locked his door, and without a 
word to any one stole softly down the rear stairs, left the 
hotel by way of the billiard-room, and hurried away into the 
waiting night. 

Minerva, when she found that neither the General nor any 
of the Sisters were in the house, took her last short note from 
him and rubbed her finger over the printed lines. Yes, she 
had been a typist in her time, and this was a carbon copy. 
She took her post at the head of the stairs. In the three 
hours that followed, the future and the opportunity had tran- 
quiily cleared themselves before her. At oneo’clock Paprika, 
hastening up the stairs with angry breath and fiery eyes, 
encountered the great figure of Miss Grymes looking down 
upon her in a calm superiority from which Paprika was 
never afterward to escape. 

‘“If you want an answer to what’s worrying you,’’ said 
Minerva, ‘‘ wait in my room.”’ 

**T don’t see what you’ve got to do with my affairs,’’ 
frowned Paprika, not looking up from the hall carpet. 

‘*Tf you don’t want to know why it didn’t happen,”’ said 
Minerva quietly, ‘‘ you needn’t come.”’ 

One by one six others mounted the stairs, each with an 
expression beneath the heavy coils of her hair that no amount 
of rabbit’s foot could soften. One by one they encountered 
Minerva, and flared futilely at the implication in her greet- 
ing; and one by one they retired undeviatingly to their 
separate rooms. But when, at two o’clock, Tommy’s own 
Lucie arrived from Ealing, her cheeks in little red runnels of 
tears, she and Minerva found the other seven waiting in 
Minerva’s room in silent and sullen expectancy. Then, as 
Minerva closed the door, one by one they felt and quailed 
before lier eyes. 

“*T am the only one of the Nine,’’ said Minerva slowly — 
and the mention of the netary was superfluous to the impres- 
sion she knew she was creating upon them—‘‘ who has not 
spent the evening at some minister’s house, waiting for 
Tommy to come and marry her. You eight need a business 
woman to manage your affairs.’’ 

So they held another meeting the next morning, under the 
gavel of Miss Grymes, to consider nine copies of the foilow- 
ing: 


October 25, 1902 


Dear Old Patient Girl: I was quite sorry about last 
night. But circumstances beyond my control have 
compelled me to commit suicide for a few weeks. I 
was heard to shoot myself and fall into the river early 
this morning at the point near the Charing Cross R.R. 
bridge, where my wig and overcoat will be found, I 
hope, by the police. I have left the winding up of the 
bus. in London to whom it may concern, as the most 
convenient. If you notice the other girls getting letters 
too, it is to ask each one to round up in Paris Feb. 23, 
where I will open the finest establishment yet—trust 
me, my dear—under a corporation. Would you 
accept the position of Vice-President and Manager of 
the girls? I guess you’d like a daylight wedding 
better, anyway. What a joke on the eight! Wish 
you’d send me ten pounds, as I left ninety in my 
overcoat by mistake. Address Gen. Delivery, Paris, 
and I’1l address you same. In Paris I shall do busi- 
ness in my wife’s name. See? 


Yours till death we parts, Tommy. 


He wondered why no one of them replied. He wrote 
several times to the General Delivery, Paris, and to the care 
of the hotel in London; but nothing came in return. He was 
resting quietly near Southampton, living on his diamond 
studs and living frugally. It was not only doubt and anxiety 
that oppressed him as the days passed into weeks, but loneli- 
ness—for the girls. He had never known until now how 
fond he was of them. He knew, as you and I know, that he 
had not been consistent with them; but what mortal ever was 
consistent in his love-affairs? If he could only see them once 
again, he knew just how he would lay it upon them to end 
this ninefold lovers’ quarrel which was distracting all hearts. 
He would tell them how dearly he held them all, not any 
one above the others, because that would be impossible; and 
he would leave it entirely to them to decide among them- 
selves as to what he should do. 

When, at last, he got his clue to their whereabouts — 
through a long-delayed acknowledgment of a registered letter 
—he was without means to goto London, except on foot. But 
he remembered that he had begun his career on foot. And 
the next morning, in very moisty, chilly weather, in order to 
save the landlord of his hotel a scene which could be but 
painful and fruitless, he walked out of town in the snow of 
what was to be the memorable storm of that winter. 

At the Main Post-Office, three days later, what presented 
itself at the delivery window under S was only the shrunken, 
fringy-trousered shadow of the late General Skilhew, shiver- 
ing with the cold. At the window they assured him by word 
what they had assured him by post-card: that the mail 
directed to the Skilhew Sisters was regularly delivered to 
them by the carriers; but to what address they refused to be 
coaxed into saying — it was against the regulation. 

The wind blew harshly through Moorgate Street. General 
Skilhew buttoned up his coat with two blue fingers, and 
pulled the knot which held the thin handkerchief about his 
bald and wigless head. He did not know where he was 
going; so he went up Cheapside, stamping the snow from his 
damp and blistered feet, and envying every one. He felt 
shamefully out of place in this dilemma, carrying the loose 
waistcoat of a former prosperity over the silent pockets of 
adversity. And once he said to himself, as the numbness 
rose along his wrists and ankles, he, Thomas Skilhew, had 
worn bright-yellow gloves and pink silk spats! And not a 
shop in Bond Street had made a prettier show of thriving 
trade than his establishment, with its ever-changing combina- 
tions of lovely Sisters combing in a row, in costumes as 
noticeable as anything you can play on a fife. After an hour 
here he was in Bond Street looking across to where a throng 
was blocking the pavement before some strange exhibit 
behind a beautiful sheet of shining glass. Zhat was the way 
his shop used to draw the people! He suddenly clapped his 
hand to his brow; then, at the risk of his life, he rushed 
across the stream of carriages and hansoms to the other side 
of the street, and jammed his way through the press of all 
sorts of spectators before the window. Those who turned to 
look at him heard him gasp, and saw him step back and look 
up at the sign across the front of the building. It read, in 
bright, new letters: 


MINERVA GRYMES, LTD. 


and not the Skilhew Sisters. But there in blue plush and 
green plush and yellow plush, with regal trains, framed in a 
thousand pinkish bottles, were red Paprika, Golden Angeline 
and massive Minerva, combing, combing, combing, in an 
effulgent row. Did they not recognize him? Had he altered 
so much, or was it they? For they looked above him, below, 
around him and through him, without a change of counte- 
nance. As he gasped again, and the cold blast swept about 
his freezing ears, his eye fell on a barber’s block, whereon, 
disposed at Minerva’s feet, rode an object with this placard: 


Wig belonging to the late Thomas Skilhew, dis- 
coverer of The Skilhew Hair Restorer. By the time 
he had made his wonderful discovery he himself was 
entirely bald, and it was TOO LATE. His wig so 
weighed on his mind that he committed suicide Feb. 
2nd of this year. DO NOT WAIT until it is Too 
Late, but Inquire Within. 


He immediately started to inquire within. At the same 
moment Minerva came down from the window. Sixteen 
(Concluded on Page 24) 








A FEW OF THE BRIGHTEST SPARKS DRAWN FROM 
THE CONTINUAL CLASH BETWEEN PUPIL AND / WP 


PRECEPTOR. SOME CLASSIC HOG LATIN 





HAT has been said of great sermons will apply 
to political speeches—that few of them will 
bear transplanting from the tropical climate 
of a kindled and enthusiastic audience into 
the frigid zone of a printed page. For this 
reason a shrewd preacher, who had electrified 
his hearers by warnings and illustrations drawn from a 
fearful thunder-storm that had sprung up during one of his 
sermons, and who was asked the next day by acommittee of 
the society to let them publish it, refused, unless they 
‘‘could print the thunder-storm along with it.’’ It is so 
with college wit. Even more than that of other wit its 
electrical effect is so connected with the time, place and cir- 
cumstances of its utterance that, divorced from them, it loses 
much of its pungency and force. Asneither the roses plucked 
nor the sparkling water uncorked yesterday retain their at- 
tractions to-day, so in very many cases the aroma, the volatile 
essence of college wit and humor, escapes as soon as it is 
uttered, and only a dull residuum is left. 

The air and manner of a jest’s utterance also heighten or 
lessen its effect, and they cannot be reproduced in print. 
Who does not know that there are witticisms the point of 
which lies not a little 
in the inflections of 
the jester’s voice, 
and that in every case 
it is not merely with 
the dry jest, but with 
the zest also with 
which it is sprung 
upon us, that we 
sympathize? What 
Cicero said of Mark 
Antony is true, more 
or less, of all genuine 
wits: ‘‘Jn eo facetig que nulla arte tradi possunt.”’ 

Nevertheless, there are some college jeux-d' esprit which 
time and the absence of their own sustaining atmosphere have 
not wholly desiccated; as, for example, the reply of a senior, 
whose class was studying mental philosophy, when asked: 
‘* Does an effect ever go before a cause?’’ ‘‘ Yes, sir, some- 
times.’’ ‘‘ Giveanexample.’’ ‘‘ A man wheeling a barrow.”’ 
That student would certainly have distinguished himself at 
special pleading, if he had become a lawyer, who, when asked 
by his professor one Monday morning if he had attended 
church the day before, replied: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I attended the 
First Church,’’ and to the question, ‘‘Are you not aware, sir, 
that there was no service at the First Church yesterday?”’ 
replied: ‘‘ I meant, Professor, the first church I came to.”’ 


The Jest Philosophical 





WHERE THE EFFECT GOES BEFORE THE CAUSE 


We doubt if Tom Hood or Horace Smith, quick-witted as 
they were, could have made a happier reply than that made 
by a wit in Waterville College (now Colby ), of the class of ’45, 
to Professor Martin B. Anderson, afterward the famed Presi- 
dent of Rochester University. One morning he read in the 
classroom a sparkling essay, and the Professor, knowing or 
suspecting it to have been cribbed from some public print, 
asked, as the reader sat down: “‘ Is that essay original, Mr. 
Jones?’’ ‘* Why, yes, sir,’’ said Jones, with imperturbable 
coolness and that pasteboard look which he always wore, 
“‘T suppose it is. It had ‘original’ over 
it in the newspaper I took it from.’’ In 
speaking of Horace Smith, whose wit and 
humor were as fluent as his ink, we are 
reminded of an incident he tells of his 
schooldays. Being asked by the master the 
Latin for the word cowardice, and having 
forgotten it, he replied that the Romans had 
none, which being deemed a don mot, he 
won praise from the pedagogue and a laugh 
from the school for not knowing his lesson. 
It was a student in Waterville College, of the 
class of 1835, who read a “‘ composition,’’ on 
the day appointed for that too often irksome 
exercise, on ‘‘ Clams,’’ in which he treated of 
the fondness for clams of the Romans, and 
sought to show by a quotation from Virgil that 
the clam was finally placed by them among 
the constellations —‘‘ // clam-or ad astra’’; 
the or being added simply for euphony. 
Citing a passage from Livy, viz.: ‘‘ Pompeius 
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clam et nocte, Cesar palam 
et interdiu,’’ he translated 
it, ‘‘ Pompey eat clams by 
night, Czsar by the pailful 
and in the daytime,’’ which, 
it was contended, brought 
to light a very striking and 
interesting difference in the 
characters of these famous 
Romans. 

It was a Brown University 
student who had the /rous 
to ask Professor Caswell 
whether his name would not 
be as well without the C— 
a jeu de mot which reminds 
us of what Theodore Hook 
regarded as his best pun—his saying to a friend who pointed 
to a placard bearing the inscription, half effaced, ‘‘ Warren’s 
B——.’’ ‘‘What ought to follow,’’ said the wag, “ is dack- 
ing.’’ It was a Brown graduate who, at the age of sixty, 
led to the hymeneal altar a bride of twenty-five, and who, 
being asked by a college classmate how he contrived at his 
frosty time of life to win the affections of so young a woman, 
replied: ‘‘ Oh! it was easy enough. I just addressed to her 
two lines of poetry. I wrote: 


“Tf love is a flame that is kindled by fire, 
Then an old stick is best because ’tis drier.’’ 
. 

It was a Harvard student who, many years ago, had the 
courage, at the sudden apparition of Professor P—— at a 
bonfire which the youth, with other students, had kindled in 
the college yard, to stand and confront him, when, as in the 
case of Casabianca on the burning deck, ‘‘ all but him had 
fled.” ‘“‘I am surprised, Thomson, to find you in such com- 
pany!’’ exclaimed the Professor. ‘‘I see nobody here but 
you and me, Professor,’’ was the reply. It was a Harvard 
student who, to the announcement on a placard of a “‘ con- 
versazione ’’ by the Concord seer, Alcott, appended: ‘‘ Ladies 
invited, without distinction of sex."’ 


A Conditional Acceptance 


It was a Yale senior who, having proposed to a young 
lady, was answered: ‘‘ Yes, I will: be yours on one condition.”’ 
“‘That’s all right,’’ he, unabashed, responded; ‘‘I entered 
Yale with siz.’’ What could be happier than the reply of a 
youth who had just graduated from a theological seminary in 
Connecticut, when asked, as a crucial test of his doctrinal 
soundness, at a council called to ordain him for the Congre- 
gational ministry, whether, in the Scriptural case of the man 
with the withered limb, the man healed himself 6r Christ 
healed him. ‘‘ Well,’’ was the prompt and conclusive reply, 
** | always supposed the man had a hand in it.’’ 

Of course, college wit is not monopolized by undergradu- 
ates. Many felicitous jests and retorts have dropped from the 
lips of grave and saturnine professors, whose faces seemed to 
forbid all merriment, but whose usual gravity:only gave 
additional zest and piquancy to their wit. One of the witti- 


est, as well as one of the most accomplished of American 
scholars, was the late Professor A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester 
University. 


Having remarked one day in the classroom that 
the Greek preposition ezs invariably means 
“‘into,’’?’ he was reminded by one of his 
pupils that Dr. Howard Crosby had asserted 
the contrary. ‘‘ Well,’’ was the quick reply, 
“if Doctor Crosby has made that statement 
I can only say that he has slipped up on the 
ets, that is all.’’ 

One of the best current college stories is 
that of a student at Oberlin who one day 
asked the President ‘“‘if he could not ad- 
vantageously take a shorter course than that 
prescribed in the curriculum. ‘‘ Oh, yes,’’ 
was the reply; ‘‘that depends on what you 
want to make of yourself. When God wants 
to make an oak, He takes a hundred years; 
but when He wants to make a sguash, He 
takes but six months.’’ 

It has been truly said that from many a 
thunder-cloud of opposing forces and cross- 
currents of opposing wills a happy pleasantry 
will sometimes draw the lightning harmlessly 
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down in a tinkling rain 
of laughter. How adroitly 
did a Scotch professor 
once neutralize a piece of impertinence which from many 
others would have elicited only a burst of anger! When 
some of his pupils had modified the announcement that he 
would meet his classes on a certain day, by striking out the 
c, he did not lose his temper. He simply struck out the /, 
and the victory was his. 

The men of Oxford and Cambridge Universities have not 
scorned the recreation of jocos risusque, or shrunk from what 
Doctor Holmes calls the 


‘* job to launch the desperate pun, 
A pun-job as dangerous as the Indian one.’’ 


When it was proposed by the dons of Oxford to require ‘wo 
theological essays from the candidates for divinity degrees, 
the proposal provoked this 
terse epigram : 


“The title D. D. ’tis 
proposed to convey 
To an A double §S for 

a double SA.’’ 


The honorary degree of 
D. C. L. having been de- 
clined by a distinguished 
officer on account of the 
heavy feesthen demanded, 
his refusal was thus versi- 


fied: 


“* Oxford, no doubt you 
wish me well, 
But, prithee, let me 
be; 
I can't alas ! 
ct. 
ForlackofL.S.D.” 


be D. 


It was another Oxford 
man who perpetrated the 
following shocking ‘‘ joe- 
desperate ’’: 


THE VICTORY 
WAS HIS 


““ That Homer should a bankrupt be 
Is not so very Odd, d’ye see ? 
If it be true, as I’m instructed, 
So Ill-he-had his books conducted.’’ 


Two famous classical punsters were Cambridge men — those 
giants of scholarship, Doctors Parr and Porson. Exposed 
toa strong draught of air, the former said: ‘‘ Shut that window. 
I am to-day only par levibus ventis.’’ Porson’s masterpiece of 
punning was the sentence he scribbled impromptu, when an 
undergraduate, on the assigned theme, ‘‘ Brutus, Cesar inter- 
Jecto, an bene fecit, aut male fecit.’’ Without a moment's 
hesitation he wrote: ‘‘Nec bene fecit, nec male fecit, sed 
interfecit.’’ 

We close with the punning joke of Dr. Henry Barton, of 
Merton College, Oxford. In 1759 he invited a Mr. Crow’, of 
New College, to dinner, where he met with Mr. Partridge, 
of Brazenose College, Mr. Woodcock, of Christ Church, and 
Mr. Rook, of Merton. At five o’clock Pp. M., the appointed 
dinner hour, the merry host said: 

‘** Well, gentlemen, I think I have a goodly share of birds 
of the air, but we must wait for one bird more’’— whereupon 
Mr. Birdmore, of another college, made his appearance at 
5:30, having been expressly invited to come at that hour. 
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HE PROMISED TO HAVE HER Ee 
BACK WITHIN AN HOUR 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS — Laura Dearborn is on the 
verge of an important decision. Her suitors are proving more of an 
embarrassment than a pleasure to her. Landry Court, the youngest, 
has just affronted her, in a moment of boyish impulse, by a hastily 
snatched kiss, and him she has resolved to dismiss. Sheldon Corthell, 
the artist, a man of more experience and much personal charm and 
great tact, moves her deeply, but seems a little lacking in strength. 
Her vacillations with him are becoming a reproach to her. Curtis 
Jadwin, a man of wealth, position and command, a strong, generous, 
if untutored, nature, has made a strong impression, but nomore. He 
has, hgwever, the approval of his friends, and Laura’s advisers, the 
Cresslers, in spite of the fact tliat he has been recently induced by his 
friend, Gretry, a grain broker, to break away from his conservative 
habits and take a fiyer in May wheat. He sold a million bushels 
short and covered on a sharp decline, cleaning up a net profit of 
$50,000. : 

CHAPTER V 
ER first sensation was one merely of amazement. She 
H put her hand quickly to her cheek, first the palm and 
then the back, murmuring confusedly: 

‘““What? Why? Why?” 

Then she whirled about and ran up the stairs, her silks 
clashing and fluttering behind her as she fled, gained her own 
room, and swung the door violently shut behind her. She 
turned up the lowered gas and, without knowing why, faced 
her mirror at once, studying her reflection and watching her 
hand as it all but scoured the offended cheek. . 

Then, suddenly, with an upward, uplifting rush, her anger 
surged within her. She, Laura, Miss Dearborn, who loved 
no man, who never conceded, never capitulated, whose 
““grand manner’’ was a thing proverbial, in all her pitch of 
pride, in her own home, her own fortress, had been kissed, 
like a schoolgirl, like a chambermaid, in the dark, in a 
corner. 

And by — great Heavens! —Landry Court. The boy whom 
she fancied she held in such subjection, such profound 
respect. Landry Court had dared, had dared to kiss her, to 
offer her this wretchedly commonplace and petty affront, 
degrading her to the level of a pretty waitress, making her 
ridiculous. 

She stood rigid, drawn to her full height, in the centre of 
her bedroom, her fists tense at her sides, her breath short, her 
eyes flashing, her face aflame. From time to time her words, 
half-smothered, burst from her. 

““ What does he think | am? 
he?”’ 

All that she could say, any condemnation she could formu- 
late, only made her position the more absurd, the more 
humiliating. It had all been said before by generations of 
shopgirls, schoolgirls and servants, in whose company the 
affront had ranged her. Landry was to be told in effect that 
he was never to presume to seek her acquaintance again. 
Just as the enraged hussy of the street corners and Sunday 
picnics shouted that the offender should ‘‘ never dare speak to 
her again as long as he lived.’’? Never before had she been 
subjected to this kind of indignity. And simultaneously with 
the assurance she could hear the shrill voice of the girl of the 
public ba'ls proclaiming that she had ‘‘ never been kissed in 
all her life before.’’ 


How dared he? How dared 
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Of all slights, of all insults, it was the one that 
robbed her of the very dignity she should assume to 
rebuke it. The more vehemently she resented it, the 
more laughable became the whole affair. 

But she would resent it, she would resent it, and 
Landry Court should be driven to acknowledge that 
the sorriest day of his life was the one on which he had 
forgot the respect in which he had pretended to hold 
her. He had deceived her, then, all along. Because 
she had—foolishly—relaxed a little toward him, 
permitted a certain intimacy, this was how he abused 
it. Ah, well, it would teach her a lesson. Men were 
like that. She might have known it would come to 
this. Willfully they chose to misunderstand, to take 
advantage of her frankness, her good nature. 

She had been foolish all along, flirting —yes, that 
was the word for it— flirting with Landry and Corthell 
and Jadwin. No doubt they all compared notes about 
her. Perhaps they had bet who first should kiss her. 
Or, at least, there was not one of them who would not 
kiss her if she gave him a chance. 

But if she, in any way, had been to blame for what 
Landry had done, she would atone for it. Shehad 
made herself too cheap, she had found amuse- 
ment in encouraging these men, in equivocating, 
in coquetting with them. Now it was time to 
end the whole business, to send each one of 
them to the right-about with an unequivocal, 
definite word. She was a good girl, she told 
herself. She was in her heart sincere; shé was 
above the inexpensive diversion of flirting. 
She had started wrong in her new life, and it 
was time, high time, to begin over again — with 
a clean page—to show these men that they dared 
not presume to take liberties with so much 

as the tip of her little finger. 

So great was her agitation, ° 

so eager her desire to act 
upon her resolve, that she 
could not wait till morning. 
It was a physical impossi- 
bility for her to remain under 
what she chose to believe 
suspicion another hour. If 
there was any remotest chance 
that her three lovers had per- 
mitted themselves to misun- 
derstand her, they were to 
be corrected at once, were to 
be shown their place, and that 
without mercy. 

She called for the maid, 
Annie, whose husband was 
the janitor of the house, and 
who slept in the top story. 

““If Henry hasn’t gone to 
bed,’’ said Laura, ‘‘ tell him 
to wait up till I call him, or 
to sleep with his clothes on. 
There issomething I want him 
to do for me—something im- 
portant.’’ 

It was close upon midnight. 
Laura turned back into her 
room, removed her hat and 
veil, and tossed them, with 
her coat, upon the bed. She 
lit another burner of the chan- 
delier, and drew a chair to 
her writing-desk between the 
windows. 

Her first note was to Landry 
Court. She wrote it almost 
with a single spurt of the pen, 
and dated it carefully, so that 
he might know it had been 
written immediately after he 
had left. Thus it ran: 


‘* Please do not try 
to see me again at any 
time or under any cir- 
cumstances. I want 
you tounderstand, very 
clearly, that I do not 
wish to continue our 
acquaintance.”’ 

Her letter to Corthell was 
more difficult, and it was not 
until she had rewritten it two 
or three times that it read to 
her satisfaction. 
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‘*My dear Mr. Corthell,’’ so it was worded, ‘‘ you 
asked me to-night that our fencing and quibbling be 
brought to an end. I quite agree with you that it is 
desirable. I spoke as I did before you left upon an 
impulse that I shall never cease to regret. I do not 
wish you to misunderstand me, nor to misinterpret my 
attitude in any way. You asked me to be your wife, 
and, very foolishly and wrongly, I gave you—inten- 
tionally —an answer which might easily be construed 
into an encouragement. Understand now that I do not 
wish you to try to make me love you. I should find it 
extremely distasteful, and, believe me, it would be 
quite hopeless. I do not now, and never shall, care 
for you as I should care if I were to be your wife. I 
beseech you that you will not, in any manner, refer 
again to this subject. It would only distress and pain 
me. Cordially yours, LAURA DEARBORN.”’ 


The letter to Curtis Jadwin was almost to the same effect. 
But she found the writing of it easier than the others. In 
addressing him she felt herself grow a little more serious, a 
little more dignified and calm. It ran as follows: 


‘* My Dear Mr. Jadwin: When you asked me to 
become your wife this evening you deserved a straight- 
forward answer, and instead I replied in a spirit of 
capriciousness and disingenuousness, which I now 
earnestly regret, and which I ask you to pardon and to 
ignore. 

““T allowed myself to tell you that you might find 
encouragement in my foolishly spoken words. I am 
deeply sorry that I should have so forgotten what was 
due to my own self-respect and to your sincerity. 

“If I have permitted myself to convey to you the 
impression that I should ever be willing to be your 
wife, let me hasten to correct it. Whatever I said to 


you this evening, I must answer now—as I should 
have answered then — truthfully and unhesitatingly, no. 
‘This, I insist, must be the last word between us 


. 


SOMETIMES PAGE BROUGHT 
HER MANDOLIN 











upon this unfortunate subject if we are to continue, as 
I hope, very good friends. Cordially yours, 
““ LAURA DEARBORN.,”’ 

She sealed, stamped and directed the three envelopes, and 
glanced at the little leather-cased traveling clock that stood 
on the top of her desk. It was nearly two. 

**T could not sleep, I could not sleep,’’ she murmured, “‘ if 
I did not know they were on the way.’”’ 

In answer to-the bell Henry appeared, and Laura gave him 
the letters with orders to mail them at once in the nearest box. 

When it was all over she sat down again at her desk, and 
leaning an elbow upon it covered her eyes with her hand for 
along moment. She felt suddenly very 
tired, and when at last she lowered her 
hand her fingers were wet with tears of 
sheer nervous exasperation. But in the 
end she grew calmer. She felt that, at all 
events, she had vindicated herself, that 
her life would begin again to-morrow 
with a clean page; and when at length she 
fell asleep it was to the dreamless uncon- 
sciousness of an almost tranquil mind. 

She slept late the next morning and 
breakfasted in bed between ten and 
eleven. Then, as the last vibrations of 
last night’s commotion died away, a very 
natural curiosity began to assert itself. 
She wondered how each of the three men 
“* would take it.’’ In spite of herself she 
could not help wishing that she could be 
by when they read their dismissals. 

Toward the early part of the afternoon, 
while Laura was in the library reading 
Queens’ Gardens, the special delivery 
brought Landry Court’s reply. It was 
one roulade of incoherence, even in 
places blistered with tears. Landry pro- 
tested, implored, debased himself to 
the very dust, His letter bristled with 
exclamation points and ended with a 
prolonged wail of distress and despair. 

Quietly, and with a certain merciless 
sense of pacification, Laura deliberately 
reduced the letter to strips, burned it 
upon the hearth, and went back to her 
Ruskin. 

’ A little later, the afternoon being fine, 
she determined to ride out to Lincoln 
Park, not fifteen minutes’ from her home, 
to take a little walk there, and to see 
how many new buds were out. 

Just as she was leaving Annie gave 
into her hands a pasteboard box, just 
brought tothe house by a messenger boy. 

The box was full of Jacgueminot roses, 
to the stems of which a note from 
Corthell was tied. He wrote but a 
single line: 

**So it should have been ‘ good-by’ 
after all.’’ 

Laura had Annie put the roses in 
Page’s room. 

‘Tell Page she can have them. She 
can wear them to her dance to-night,”’ 
she said. 

While to herself she added: 

‘* The little buds in the park will be 
prettier.’’ 

She was gone from the house over two 
hours, for she had elected to walk all 
the way home. She came back flushed 
and buoyant from her exercise, her 
cheeks cool with the lake breeze, a young 
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But Laura was veritably regal. Very slender as yet, no 
trace of fullness to be seen over hip or breast, the curves all 
low and flat, she yet carried her extreme height with tranquil 
confidence, the unperturbed assurance of a ché/elaine of the 
days of feudalism. 

Her coal-black hair, high-piled, she wore as if it were a 
coronet. The warmth of the exuberant spring days had just 
perceptibly mellowed the even paleness of her face, but to 
compensate for this all the splendor of coming midsummer 
nights flashed from her deep brown eyes. 

On this occasion she had put on her coat over her shirt- 
waist, and a great bunch of violets was tucked into her belt. 








maple leaf in the lapel of her coat. 

Annie let her in, murmuring: 
‘‘Agentleman called just after you 

went out. I told him you were not at 

home, but he said he would wait. He is in the library now.”’ 
‘“Who is he? Did he give his name?’’ demanded Laura. 
The maid handed her Curtis Jadwin’s card. 


CHAPTER VI 

NE warm evening, well on toward the last days of the 
spring, Laura Dearborn and Page joined the Cresslers, 
sitting out like other residents of the neighborhood on the 
front steps of their house. Almost every evening during 
the fine weather the Dearborn girls came thus to visit with 

the Cresslers. Sometimes Page brought her mandolin. 
Every day of the warm weather seemed only to increase the 
beauty of the two sisters. Page’s brown hair was never more 
luxuriant, the exquisite coloring of her cheeks never more 
charming, the boyish outlines of her small, straight figure — 
immature and a little angular as yet —never more delightful. 
The seriousness of her straight-browed, grave, gray-blue eyes 
was still present, but the eyes themselves were, in some inde- 
finable way, deepening, and all the maturity that as yet was 
withheld from her undeveloped little form looked out from 

beneath her long lashes. 
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“NO,” SHE EXPLAINED,. .. “THAT I WOULD NOT HAVE—YET” 


But no sooner had she exchanged greetings with the others 
and settled herself in her place than she slipped her coat from 
her shoulders. 

It was while she was doing this that she noted, for the first 
time, Landry Court standing half in and half out of the 
shadow of the vestibule behind Mr. Cressler’s chair. 

‘* This is the first time he has been here since—since that 
night,’’? Mrs. Cressler hastened to whisper in Laura’s ear. 
**He told me about—well, he told me what occurred, you 
know. He came to dinner to-night, and afterward the poor 
boy nearly wept inmyarms. You never saw such penitence.’’ 

Laura put her chin in the air with a little movement of 
incredulity. But her anger had long since been a thing of the 
past. Good-tempered, she could not cherish resentment very 
long. But as yet she had greeted Landry only by the briefest 
of nods. 

““Such a warm night!’’ she murmured, fanning herself 
with part of Mr. Cressler’s evening paper. ‘‘ And I never 
was so thirsty.”’ 

““Why, of course,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ Isatel,’’ 
she called, addressing Miss Gretry, who sat on the opposite 
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side of the steps, ‘‘isn’t the lemonade near you? Filla 
couple of glasses for Laura and Page.’’ 

Page murmured her thanks, but Laura declined. 

‘* No; just plain water for me,’’ she said. ‘‘ Isn’t there 
some inside? Mr. Court can get it for me, can’t he?’’ 

Landry brought the pitcher back, running at top speed and 
spilling half of it in his eagerness. Laura thanked him with 
a smile, addressing him, however, by his last name. She 
somehow managed to convey to him in her manner the infor- 
mation that, though his offense was forgotten, their old-time 
relations were not, for one instant, to be resumed. 

Later, while Page was thrumming her mandolin, Landry 
whistling a ‘‘ second,’’ Mrs. Cressler took 
occasion to remark to Laura: 

** I was reading the Paris letter in the 
Inter Ocean to-day, and I saw Mr. 
Corthell’s name on the list of American 
arrivals at the Continental. I guess,’’ 
she added, ‘‘ he’s going to be gone a long 
time. I wonder sometimes if he will 
ever back. A tellow with his 
talent, I should imagine he would find 
Chicago—well, less congenial, anyhow, 
than Paris. But, just the same, I do think 
it was mean of him to break up our play 
by going. I'll bet a cookie that he 
wouldn’t take part any more just because 
you wouldn’t. He was just crazy to do 
that love scene in the fourth act with 
you. And when you wouldn’t play, of 
course fe wouldn’t; and then everybody 
seemed to lose interest with you two out. 
J. took it all very decently, though, 
don’t you think?’’ 

Laura made a murmur of mild assent. 

** He disappointed, too,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ I could see that. 
He thought the play was going to interest 
alotof our church people in his Sunday- 
school. But he never said a word when 
it fizzled out. Is he coming to-night?’’ 

‘*Well, Ideclare,’’said Laura. ‘‘ How 
should J know, if you don’t?”’ 

Jadwin was an almost regular visitor 

at the Cresslers’ during the first warm 
evenings. He lived on the South Side, 
and the distance between his home and 
that of the Cresslers was very consid- 
erable. It was seldom, however, that 
Jadwin did not drive over. He came 
in his double-seated buggy, his negro 
coachman beside him, the two coach 
dogs, ‘‘Rex’’ and ‘“ Rox,’’ trotting 
under the rear axle. His horses were 
not showy, nor were they made con- 
spicuous by elaborate boots, bandages, 
and all the other solemn paraphernalia of 
the stable, yet men upon the sidewalks, 
amateurs, breeders, and the like—men 
who understood good stock—never failed 
to stop to watch the team go by, heads 
up, the check-rein swinging loose, ears 
all alert, eyes all alight, the breath deep, 
strong and slow, and the stride machine- 
like, even as the swing of a metronome, 
thrown out from the shoulder to knee, 
snapped on from knee to fetlock, from 
fetlock to pastern, finishing squarely, 
beautifully, with the thrust of the hoof, 
planted an instant, then, as it were, 
flinging the roadway behind it, snatched 
up again, and again cast forward. 
* On these occasions Jadwin himself 
wore, inevitably, a‘black ‘‘ slouch ’’ hat, 
suggestive of the General of the Civil 
War, a gray ‘‘dust’’ overcoat with a 
black velvet collar, and tan gloves, dis- 
colored with the moisture of his palms and all twisted and 
crumpled with the strain of holding the thoroughbreds to their 
work. 

He always called the time of the trip from the buggy at the 
Cresslers’ horse block, his stop-watch in his hand, and, as 
he joined the group upon the steps, he was almost sure to 
remark: ‘‘ Tugs were loose all the way fromtheriver. They 
pulled the whole rig by the reins. My hands are about dis- 
located.’’ ‘ 

‘* Page plays very well,’’ murmured Mrs. Cressler as the 
young girl laid down her mandolin. ‘‘I hope J. does come 
to-night,” sheadded. ‘‘I love to have him ’round. He's so 
hearty and whole-souled.’’ 

Laura did not reply. She seemed a little preoccupied this 
evening. 

Conversation in the group died away. The night was very 
beautiful, serene, quiet, and, at this particular hour of the end 
of the twilight, no one cared to talk much. After a while 
Mrs. Cressler began to talk to Laura inalow voice. Sheand 
Charlie were going to spend a part of June at Oconomowoc, 
in Wisconsin. Why could not Laura make up her mind to 
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come withthem? She had asked Lauraa dozen times already, 
but couldn’t get a yes or no answer from her. What was the 
reason she could not decide? Didn’t she think she would 
have a good time? 

‘Page can go,’’ said Laura. 
take her. But as for me, I don’t know. My plans are so 
unsettled this summer.'’ She broke off suddenly. ‘‘ Oh, 
now that I think of it, I want to borrow your Idylls of the 
King. Misy I take it fora dayortwo? I'll run in and get it 
now,’’ she added as she rose. ‘‘ I know just where to find it. 
No, please sit still, Mr. Cressler. I'll go.’’ 

And with the words she disappeared indoors, leaving Mrs. 
Cressler to murmur to her husband: 

‘Strange girl. Sometimes I think I don’t know Laura at 
all. She’s so inconsistent. How funny sheacts about going 
to Oconomowoc with us! ”’ 

Mr. Cressler permitted himself an amiable grunt of protest. 

‘“*Pshaw! Laura’s allright. The handsomest girl in Cook 
County.”’ 

‘* Well, that’s not mach to do with it, Charlie,’ sighed Mrs. 
Cressler. ‘‘ Oh, dear * she added vaguely. ‘‘ I don’t know.’’ 

** Don’t know what?’’ 

‘*T hope Laura’s life will be happy.’’ 

** Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Carrie! ’’ 

‘*There’s something about that girl,’’ continued 
Cressler, ‘‘ that makes my heart bleed for her.’’ 

Cressler frowned, puzzled and astonished. 


*‘T would like to have you 


Mrs. 
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‘* Hey —what!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You’re crazy, Carrie!’’ 

‘*Just the same,’’ persisted Mrs. Cressler, ‘‘ 1 just yearn 
toward her sometimes like a mother. Some people are born 
to trouble, Charlie; born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward. 
And you mark my words, Charlie Cressler, Laura is that sort. 
There’s all the pathos in the world in just the way she looks 
at you from under all that black, black hair and out of her 
eyes —the saddest eyes sometimes; great, mournful eyes.”’ 

‘* Fiddlesticks!’’ said Mr. Cressler, resuming his paper. 

“‘T’m positive that Sheldon Corthell asked her to marry 
him,’’ mused Mrs. Cressler after a moment’s silence. ‘I’m 
sure that’s why he left so suddenly.’’ 

Her husband grunted grimly as he turned his paper so as 
to catch the reflection of the vestibule light. 

‘* Don’t you think so, Charlie? ’”’ 

‘““Uh! I don’t know. I never had much use for that fellow, 
anyhow.”’ 

‘*He’s wonderfully talented,’’? she commented, ‘‘ and so 
refined. He always had the most beautiful manners. Did 
you ever notice his hands? ”’ 

‘*T thought they were like a barber’s. Put him in J.’s rig 
there, behind those horses of his, and how long do you sup- 
pose he’d hold those trotters with that pair of hands? Why,’’ 
he blustered suddenly, ‘‘they’d pull him right over the 
dashboard.’’ 

** Poor Landry Court!’’ murmured his wife, lowering her 
voice. ‘‘ He’s just about heart-broken. He wanted to marry 
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to interfere! I have enough to do to keep Tinker out 
of mischief without acting as dry-nurse to the children 
of Cousin Bumpkin! ”’ 

‘* But hang it all, the man’s a regular bad hat,’’ said Lord 
Crosland. ‘‘ He was advised toresign from the Bridge Club; 
and I happen to know that he is actually wanted in London 
about a check.’’ 

*“‘And in Paris, Berlin, Petersburg, Vienna and Buda- 
pest. Men who speak French as well as he does always 
are,’’ said Sir Tancred. ‘‘ Which reminds me, Tinker, your 
accent is getting too good. The honest English tongue was 
never made to speak French like a Frenchman. Let up on 
it a little.’’ 

“* Yes, sir,’’ said Hildebrand Anne. 

** But you ought to do something, don’t you know?”’ said 
Lord Crosland. ‘‘ The child’s very pretty, and nice and 
sweet, and all that. It would be no end of ashame if she 
should marry that bounder Courtnay.’’ 

“‘T won’t stir a finger,’’ said Sir Tancred Beauleigh firmly, 
‘‘for two reasons. One, Beresford Beauleigh was the most 
active member of my family in separating me and my wife; 
two, if this bounder Courtnay has got round Beresford, words 
would be wasted. Bumpkin is as dense and obstinate as any 
clodhopper who ever chawed bacon.”’ 

‘* But she’s a pretty child and worth saving,’’ said Lord 
Crosland. ‘‘ What do you think, Tinker?’’ 

“I should think she was rather soft,’’ said Hildebrand 
Anne with admirable judgment. 

‘* Solomon, va/’’ said Lord Crosland, clutching his ribs 
and drawing from him a sudden yell. 

The three of them sat in the gardens which surround the 
Temple of Fortune at Monte Carlo; and they were talking of 
a handsome young man, with glossy black hair, a high color, 
and aroving black eye who sat near them beside a charming, 
peach-complexioned English girl. The pair were plainly 
lovers; he was bending toward her and talking volubly —to 
all seeming, about himself—and she was gazing before her 
with happy, dreamy eyes over the sea. 

** Well, come along; we have a hard day’s work before us,’’ 
said Sir Tancred, who was trying a new system with Lord 
Crosland; and the two of them strolled off. 

They left Tinker sitting still and thoughtful, the prey of a 
case of conscience. He knew the story of his father’s secret 
marriage at eighteen with the daughter of the parson who had 
been coaching him for Oxford, and of how the Beauleighs had 
used all their authority and influence to such purpose that 
they had separated him from his girl-wife, and brought about 
her death of a broken heart a few months after his own birth. 
He had been trained to hate the Beauleighs, and to believe 


~ Editor's Note —This is the last of four independent tales of The 
Admirabie Tinker. 


N*: I!’’ said Sir Tancred Beauleigh; ‘‘I’m not going 
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any revenge on them a mere act of justice. But his dead 
mother was but a shadowy figure to him, and this girl 
was very charming and sweet and kind; for he had had 
a long talk with her one evening, and she had shared a 
box of chocolates with him. Did those chocolates con- 
stitute the tie of bread and salt between them which his 
father had taught him was so binding? He wished to 
help the girl, therefore he made up his mind that they did. 

With a sigh of satisfaction he rose and sauntered up to 
the absorbed lovers and began to parade up and down 
before them. His nearness put something of a check on 
the eloquence of Mr. Arthur Courtnay, and every time 
Tinker’s shadow fell on them he looked up and frowned. 

At last he said, ‘‘Go away, my lad, and play some- 
where else.”’ 

“IT don’t want any cheek from a hairdresser’s assist- 
ant,’’ said Tinker with blithe readiness. 

There is nothing so wounding as the truth, and 
Courtnay knew that he was weak about the hair. He 
never could bring himself to keep it properly cropped, 
it was so glossy. His florid face became swiftly of a most un- 
becoming scarlet, and he cried, ‘‘ You impudent young dog! ”’ 

“* Don’t speak to me till you’ve been introduced. You’re 
always forcing your acquaintance,’’ said Tinker. 

It was again the wounding truth, and Courtnay sprang up 
and dashed for him. Tinker bolted round a group of shrubs, 
Courtnay after him. Finding him too quick on his feet, 
Tinker bolted into the shrubs. Courtnay plunged after him 
right into a well-grown specimen of the organ cactus. It 
brought him up short. He began to swear, and though he 
could have sworn with equal fluency and infelicity in French, 
German or Italian, in the depth of his genuine emotion he 
returned to the tongue of his boyhood, and swore in English. 
When he came out of the shrubs adorned on one side of his 
face and both his hands with neat little beads of blood, he 
found that Enid Beauleigh had risen from her seat, and was 
looking shocked, surprised and, worst of all, disgusted. He 
did not mend matters much by mixing his apologies with 
threats of vengeance on Tinker, but his temper, once out of 
control, was not easily curbed. He made a most unfortunate 
impression on her. 

The shadowing of Mr. Arthur Courtnay was Tinker’s chief 
relief from the tedium of life at Monte Carlo. That florid 
Adonis never grew used to hearing a gentle voice singing 
softly: 


“* Get your hair cut! Get your hair cut!”’ or, 


“*Oh! Tatcho! Oh! Tatcho! 
Rejoice ye bald and weary men! 
You’ll soon be regular hairy men! 
Sing! Rejoice! Let your voices go! 
Sprinkle some! On your cranium! 
What, oh! Tatcho!’”’ 
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My goodness, she must have brought him up with 
I can see Laura when she is really angry. 


her, too. 
a round turn. 
Poor fellow!’’ 

‘* Tf you women would let that boy alone he might amount 
to something.’’ 

“* He told me his life was ruined.’’ 

Cressler threw his cigar from him with vast impatience. 

““Oh, rot /’’ he muttered. 

“* He took it terribly, seriously, Charlie, just the same.’’ 

**T’d like to take that young boy in hand and shake some 
of the nonsense out of him that you women have filled him 
with. He’s got a level head. On the floor every day, and 
never yet bought a hatful of wheat on his own account. 
Don’t know the meaning of speculation and don’t want to. 
There’s a boy with some sense.’’ 

“It’s just as well,’’ persisted Mrs. Cressler reflectively, 
“*that Laura wouldn’t have him. Of course they’re not made 
foreachother. But I thought that Corthell would have made 
her happy. But she won’t ever marry J. He asked her to; 
she didn’t tell me, but I know he did. And she’s refused him 
flatly. She won’t marry anybody, she says. Says she didn’t 
love anybody, and never would. I’d have loved to have seen 
her married to J., but I can see now that they wouldn’t have 
been congenial; and if Laura wouldn’t have Sheldon Corthell, 
who was just made for her, I guess it was no use to expect 
she’d have J. Laura’s got a temperament, and she’s artistic, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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“NICE AND SWEET, 
AND ALL THAT” 


Sooner or later, whether he was walking or sitting with 
Enid, those vulgar Strains would be wafted to their ears, and 
they injured his cause. They kept alive in the girl’s mind 
an uneasy doubt that her father was right in asserting Arthur 
Courtnay to be one of the nicest fellows he had ever met, a 
veritable gentleman of the old school, an opinion founded on 
the fact that Courtnay was the only man who had ever given 
two hours’ close attention to his views on Protection. But for 
all this lurking doubt Courtnay’s influence over her, was 
growing stronger and stronger. He was forever appealing to 
her pity by telling her of the hard and lonely life he had led 
since his father, a poor gentleman of good family, had died in 
exileat Boulogne. Really his father, a stout but impecunious 
horse-dealer of the name of Budgett, certainly in exile at 
Boulogne owing to a standing difference with the bankruptcy 
laws of his country, was alive still. But Arthur was very fond 
of himself, and once in the mood of self-pity he could invent 
pathetic anecdote after pathetic anecdote of his privations 
which would have touched the heart of a hardened grand- 
mother. She fell into the way of calling him ‘‘ King Arthur ”’ 
to herself. He devoted himself to winning her with an unre- 
laxing energy, for she had forty thousand pounds of her own. 
But he cared very little for her, and sometimes he found his 
love-making hard work. She was not the type of girl whom 
he admired, her delicacy irritated him; he preferred what 
the poet has called ‘‘ an armful of girl,’? buxom and hearty. 
Often, therefore, when she had gone to bed he would refresh 
himself by a vigorous flirtation with Mademoiselle Séraphine 
de Belle-Isle, a bright but by no means particular star of the 
Folies Bergéres, who affected gowns of a peculiarly vivid 
and searching scarlet. And this self-indulgence proved in 
the end his ruin. 


But in spite of these diversions he was unremittingly 
resolved to press his wooing to an immediate conclusion. 
The next day and the day after, therefore, he redoubled his 
lamentations that the smallness of his means prevented him 
from going, as his natural honesty dictated, straight to her 
father and asking for her hand, and protested that he dare 
not risk the loss of her, which would work irreparable havoc 
in his life. It was only another step to suggest that once 
they were married her father’s strong liking for him would 
soon bring about their forgiveness. He pressed and pressed 
these points, pausing at times to declare the vastness of his 
affection for her, until at last, against her better judgment 
and in spite of a lurking distrust of him of which she 
could not rid herself, she yielded to his persistence and the 
overwhelming influence of his stronger personality —and 
consented to elope with him. 

Two days later as Tinker, Sir Tancred and Lord Crosland 
were at déjeuner, Enid and Courtnay passed them on their 
way to the gardens. 

‘“By Jove, those two are going to bolt!’’ said Lord 
Crosland. 

‘* They have the air,’’ said Sir Tancred coolly. 

‘* Look here, you ought to interfere, don’t you know? You 
ought, really,’’ said Lord Crosland, who had fallen under the 
fascination of Enid’s fresh charm. 

‘*Why don’t vou ?’’ said Sir Tancred. 

‘Well,’’ said Lord Crosland uncomfortably, ‘‘ I did go to 
Beresford Beauleigh and tell him to keep an eye on Courtnay; 
and he as good as told me to go to— Jericho.”’ 

**Just like Buinpkin,’’ said Sir Tancred contemptuously. 
*‘T’ll bet you a fiver they bolt to-night—by the ¢rain des 
décavés.’’ 

‘*T don’t want to bet about it,’’ said Lord Crosland very 
gloomily. Hewas a good fellow, but, eager as he was to save 
Enid Beauleigh, incapable of forming an effective plan. 

Their talk made Tinker thoughtful. It would have been 
easy enough to settle the matter by revealing Courtnay’s 
injudicious display of affection toward Mademoiselle de Belle- 
Isle, but that was not Tinker’s way. He had a passion for 
keeping things in his own hands, and a pretty eye for dra- 
matic possibilities. Besides, he had taken a great dislike to 
Courtnay and was eager to make his discomfiture signal. 

At half-past four in the afternoon he knocked at the door of 
Mademoiselle Séraphine’s suite of rooms, and her maid con- 
ducted so prominent a figure in Monte Carlo society straight 
to her mistress. 

Mademoiselle Séraphine, having just changed from a bright 
scarlet costume into a brighter, was taking her afternoon tea 
out of a bottle of Bénédictine before returning to the tables. 

“‘ Bonjour, Monsieur le vaurien,’’ she said with a bright 
smile. 

‘*T came to ask you if you would sup with Mr. Courtnay 
to-night?’ said the unscrupulous Tinker. 

‘Ah, le bel Arthur /”’ cried the lady. 
ure! Where?”’ 

“Oh, in the restaurant of the hotel,’’ said Tinker. 

The lady’s face fell; she would have preferred to sup ina 
less public place, one more suited to protestations of devotion. 

“* At about eleven?’’ she said. 

‘* At half-past,’’ said Tinker; ‘‘and I think he’d like a 
note from you—it—it would 
please him, I’m sure. He—he 
—could take it out and look at 
it, you know.’’ It was a little 
clumsy; but, though he had 
thought it out carefully, it was 
the best that he could do. 

“You think so? What a lot 
we know about these things!”’ 
said Mademoiselle Séraphine 
witha pleased laugh. The idea 
delighted her, for she was proud 
of her calligraphy—an accom- 
plishment rare among ladies of 
her taste in dress. She went 
forthwith to the writing-table, 
and in ten minutes composed 
the tenderest of billets-doux. 
Tinker received it from her with 
a very lively satisfaction, and 
after a few bonbons and a desul- 
tory chat with her escorted her 
down to the casino. 

The rest of the day seemed 
very long to his impatience, while 
to Enid, harassed by vague doubt 
and dread, it seemed exceedingly 
short. When the hour for action 
came she braced herself by an 
effort to play her part, but it was 
with a sinking heart that she 
stole, thickly veiled and bearing 
asmall handbag, out of the hotel 
and down to the station. She 
failed to notice that she was fol- 
lowed by two guardian angels in 
the shape of a small boy and a 
brindled bull-terrier. 


** But, with pleas- 
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Courtnay met her on the top of the steps which led down to 
the station, and when she found him in a most inharmonious 
mood of triumph she began even so early to repent of her 
rashness. They went down to the station as the /raim des 
décavés, the train of the stony-brokes, steamed in, and they 
settled themselves in an empty first-class compartment. Her 
heart seemed to sink to her shoes as she felt the train move. 
Then the door opened, and, hauling the panting Blazer by the 
scruff of the neck, Tinker tumbled into the carriage. 

Enid gave a great gasp of relief; the sight of him gave her 
a faint hope of escape; his presence was a respite. Tinker 
lifted Blazer on to the seat between him and Courtnay, crying 
cheerfully, ‘‘I thought I’d just missed you! I’ve got a note 
for you from Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, and I knew she'd 
never forgive me if I didn’t give it to you!”’ 

Courtnay’s florid face was already painfully empurpled by 
the mere intrusion of his inveterate persecutor, that alone 
presaged certain disaster; at his words his eyes displayed a 
lively but uncomfortable tendency to start out of his head. 
“*T don’t know what you mean!”’ he stuttered. ] 

** You don’t know Séraphine de Belle-Isle!’’ cried Tinker 
in well-affected amazement and surprise. ‘** Why, only three 
nights ago I saw you kissing her in the gardens!’’ 

** It’s a lie! ’’ roared Courtnay. 

‘ The Beauleighs don’t lie,’’ said Tinker curtly. 

For the moment, breathless with rage, Courtnay could find 
no words, and Enid, very pale, stared from one to the other 
with startled, searching eyes. 

‘* At any rate, here’s her letter,’’ said Tinker stiffly, holding 
it out over Blazer’s back. Enid stooped swiftly forward and 
took the letter: ‘‘I am the person to read that letter,’’ she 
said with a spirit Courtnay had never dreamed of inher. ‘‘ It 
is my right!’’ 

She tore it open and had just time to read ‘‘ Mon Arthur 
adoré,’’ when Courtnay, with a growl of rage, snatched it 
from her, and tore it into pieces, crying, ‘‘I will not have 
you victimized by this mischievous young dog! It’s an 
absurd imposition! I claim your trust!’’ 

But the doubt of him which had lurked always in the bottom 
of Enid’s heart had sprung to sudden strength; she looked at 
him with eyes that were veritably chilling in their coldness, 
and turning to Tinker she said, ‘‘ Is it true?”’ 

‘* It is—on my honor,’’ said Tinker. 

There was a quivering movement in Enid’s throat as she 
choked down a sob; she rose and walked down the carriage 
to the seat opposite Tinker, farthest from Courtnay. Slowly 
collecting his wits, Courtnay grew eloquent and ran through 
the whole gamut of the emotions proper to the occasion — 
honorable indignation, injured innocence, reproachfulness, 
incredulity, and passion so deep as to be ready to forgive even 
this heart-breaking distrust. She listened to him in silence 
with an unchanging face, her lips set thin, her sombre eyes 
gazing straight before her. 

Suddenly despair seized Courtnay and he gave the rein to 
the fury which he had been repressing with such difficulty. 
‘* At any rate, I'll be even with you, you young dog!’’ he 
cried savagely. ‘‘I’m going to throw you out of the train!’’ 

‘Oh, no; you’re not,’’ said Tinker pleasantly. ‘‘ By the 
time you’ve thrown Blazer out there won’t be enough of you 
left to throw me out.’”’ 
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Courtnay jumped up with a demonstrative hostility; Tinker 
hissed; with an angry snarl Blazer drew in his tongue and 
put out his teeth; and Courtnay sat down. For a while he 
was silent, seeking for an object to vent his rage on; they 
could hear him grinding his teeth. Then he burst out at 
Enid, taunting, jeering amd abusing 

‘*That’s enough!’’ cried Tinker angrily. 
At him, Blazer! At him!’’ 

For a few seconds Courtnay tried fighting, but his upbring- 
ing in France had not fitted him to cope with a heavy 
bull-terrier. When the train ran into the station at Nice he 
was out on the footboard, yelling lustily. 

**Come on quick, before there’s a fuss!’’ cried Tinker, 
catching up Enid’s bag and opening the door. They jumped 
down; Tinker whistled Blazer; and the three of them bustled 
along the platform. 

‘** T’ve 


“*Pstt! Pstt! 


no ticket!’’ gasped Enid, who every moment 
expected Courtnay to be upon them. 
“I thought of that! I’ve got one for you!’ said Tinker; 


and before Courtnay had quite realized that the train had 
stopped they were out of the station. 

Tinker hurried his charge along the line of fiacres and 
stopped at a victoria and pair. 
‘* From the Couronne d’Or? 
a boy to Monte Carlo?’’ 

** Oui, Monsieur /’’ cried the driver, cracking his whip. 

They scrambled in, and the horses stepped out. Tinker 
knelt on the seat looking back over the hood. They were 
almost out of sight of the station when he fancied that he saw 
a hatless figure run out of it into the road. It might have 
been only fancy; they were so far off he could not trust his 
sight. Three minutes later he dropped down on the seat with 
a sigh of relief: ‘‘ That’s all right!’’ he said. 

‘*Oh,”’ said Enid, “‘ how can I ever thank you? 
saved me—Oh! what haven’t you saved me from! ’”’ 

** A bad hat—a regular bad hat,’’ said Tinker gravely. 

** You wonderful boy!’’ she cried, threw her arms around 
his neck, and kissed him. 

Tinker wriggled uncomfortably; he often wished that there 
were not quite so many women in the world who insisted on 
embracing him. ‘‘ Well, you’re a Beauleigh, you see,’’ he 
said by way of defense. 

After a while Enid cooled from her excitement to the cold 
understanding of her folly. Then she grew, very naturally, 
bitterly unhappy; and to his horror Tinker heard the sound 
of a stifled sob. 

**T think, if you’ll excuse me,’’ he said hurriedly, ‘‘ I'll go 
to sleep.’’ And, happily for his comfort, his pretense at 
slumber was soon a reality. It was nolessa comfort to Enid; 
she had her cry out and felt much better for it. 

When the carriage drew up before the Hétel des Princes 
they found an excited group about the doorway. Beresford 
Beauleigh was the centre of it, raging and lamenting; he had 
missed his daughter, and with his usual good sense was taking 
all the world into his confidence. Lord Crosland and Sir 
Tancred stood on one side; and it is to be feared that Sir 
Tancred was enjoying exceedingly the distress of his enemy. 

‘Leave the bag to me! I’ll give it you to-morrow!” 
whispered Tinker as the horses “* Say 
been for a drive! I sha’n’t split!’ 

As Enid stepped out of the 
carriage her father rushed up to 
her crying, ‘‘ What does this 
mean? Where have you been? 
What have you been doing?”’ 

**Oh,”’ said Enid coolly, 
raising her voice that all the 

2 curious group might hear, 
““T’ve been for a drive with 
Cousin Hildebrand. I couldn’t 
find you to tell you I was go- 
ing.’’ And taking out her purse 
she stepped forward to pay the 
coachman. 

Tinker, keeping the bag as 
low as he could, slipped through 
the group. Lord Crosland hur- 
ried after him and caught him 
bythe shoulder. ‘‘ Where have 
you really been?’’ he said. 
‘What happened? Where’s 
Courtnay?’’ 

‘I’ve been for a drive with 
my cousin,’’ said Tinker, look- 
ing up at him with eyes of a 
limpid frankness. 

** Ah, let’s see what you’ve 
got in that bag.’’ 

‘*Can’t. It’s locked,’’ said 
Tinker shortly. 

** Well, never mind. I owe 
you fifty pound,’’ said Lord 
Crosland joyfully. 

Tinker stopped short and his 
face grew very bright. ‘* Do 
you?’’ he said. ‘“‘I think I 
should like it in gold—a fiver 
at a time.’’ 


‘* Hola, cocher /’’ he cried. 
Wired for, to drive a lady and 
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@ Better spend than lend. 
@Soft solder binds many business deals. 
@He often laughs best who laughs least. 


@Better do nothing than something which is worth 
nothing. 


@Those who praise adversity are usually prompted 
by that ignorance which is bliss. 


©The problem of what to do with our millionaires is 
being rapidly solved by the automobile. 


@A man’s standards of measurement are like his 
cigars—one kind for himself, another for his friends. 


@ Hard work is not all that is necessary to success in 
life. Misdirected energy and zeal wili send a man to the 
penitentiary. 


@The new shipping trust has a capitalization of 
$120,000,000. Considering that it aims at the monopoly of 
the ocean, we need not be surprised to learn that a lot of it 
is water. Still, people and newspapers complain. Nothing 
satisfies them— not even the eternal fitness of things. 
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Send the Girl to College 


N EXCEEDINGLY shrewd Chinaman, Sir Chentung 
Liung Cheng, said the other day: ‘‘ In all our seaports 
they are now establishing schools for girls. That is the 
foundation of the reform (of China). Just wait a few years 
and see what will happen when our educated girls are grown 
up and become mothers. It is no longer the case in China 
that the girls are regarded lightly in the family. We are 
coming to think more of our daughters than of our boys.’’ 
Thus it appears that in their study of the Occident the 
Chinese have hit upon one of its secrets which it too often 
overlooks itself — possibly because its men do almost all its 
public talking and public writing. Especially is this secret 


important to us—the democracy whose mission seems to be 
to lead the world in the march upward to that Arcady where 
every human unit shall have the chance to count as one. 

Our extensive and expanding system of higher education 
for women is often bitterly assailed by educated men, even 
by educators. 


Bourbonism, especially when bulwarked by 
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vanity, does not yield easily; and it will be many a day before 
death reaps the last man with the passion for looking down 
on his fellow-creatures. To avoid unprofitable dispute, grant 
that woman should look up to man. Still, there remains 
unimpaired the truth that woman’s two highest functions are 
to be the companion of man and the mother of men. The 
helpful and profitable companion for an educated man must 
be an educated woman—educated not merely for man’s 
“hours of ease,’’ nor for his happily infrequent hours ‘‘ when 
pain and anguish rack the brow,’’ but also for the hours of 
development and endeavor. 

So long as so-called education consisted in a little Latin 
and less Greek, forgotten as speedily as the business of life 
could crowd it from the mind, higher education was as unim- 
portant to women as—well, as it was to man. But now that 
education consists in teaching not how the Greeks and Romans 
lived but how “‘ you and I’”’ must live to-day and to-morrow, 
the gap between the man who has had higher education and 
the woman who has not had it and has not supplied the defi- 
ciency is wide indeed, and will grow wider. If as much 
attention were given to tho relations between men and women 
from five years after marriage on to the end as is given to 
their relations during the purely sentimental and transitory 
mating season, this difference would appear in its true 
importance. 

The same point of view fits for woman asa mother. So long 
as the training of children centred around the slipper and the 
switch, an ignorant mother was not at a great disadvantage — 
the best educated mother knew too little. But nowadays the 
child of the highly educated mother has an enormous advan- 
tage — other things being equal. 

No education in the mother will compensate for lack of 
character. Character without education is infinitely better 
than education without character. But character plus educa- 
tion is the true ideal—and it is attainable. 

If we are to enter more and more fully into the rich prom- 
ised land which freedom and science open to us, we must 
have not only the man who knows but also the woman who 
knows. Afterall, is it not our ultimate excuse for being alive 
that we are the parents of the next generation? And there 
the woman, with practically absolute control over the next 
generation at its vital formative age, has the better of the 
man. If anything, she needs the higher education even more 
than does man. By all means send the girl to college. 





The Human Dippers 


R. PHILLIPS’ graphic account of The Making of a 
Billionaire recalls a story told of himself the other day 

by the famous English Alpine climber, Furlong. With a com- 
panion he successfully made, last December, the ascent of a 


peak hitherto inaccessible in winter. The adventure required 
long, costly preparation, the explorers were storm-bound in 
the mountains for days, one of the guides fell from a preci- 
pice and was lamed for life. But the Englishmen reached 
the summit, and, returning, took shelter in a mountain chalet. 
They lay by the fire, wet, freezing and exhausted, an agony 
of pain in every limb. The good wife of the hut, busy with 
supper, suddenly stopped, and eying them with a quizzical 
glance said dryly, ‘‘ Zt pourquoi ?”’ 

Furlong says, ‘‘ The words came like a flash of light to me. 
I had drained myself for years to come of money, health and 
vitality to do this thing. And why? That some man in the 
Alpine Club in London should perhaps say to his neighbor, 
‘ Furlong went up Mt. X. to-day.’ Neither man ever saw me 
or wanted to see me. 

‘* Why should I go on doing this thing? What did I gain 
by it?”’ 

We all groan with envy when we hear of Rockefeller or 
Morgan climbing up the Alps on Alps of their heaped millions. 
But why? What, in actual fact, do they gain by them? 

Up to a certain amount money is useful to a man. He 
can spend so many hundreds or thousands in bettering the 
condition of himself or the people dear to him. Beyond that 
lie the fields of charity and freakish follies. Yet even 
Carnegie’s libraries or a fleet of yachts consume but a few 
millions. But when a man’s income reaches a hundred mil- 
lions he can receive no more individual sensation of pleasure 
from them than he does from the individual bricks in the 
wall of his house. His neighbor who has but a moderate 
income can buy as dainty food as he can, loiter in as choice 
corners of the earth, can humor his tastes as fully whether 
they lean to kennels or cards. 

A millionaire who runs Mr. Carnegie a close second as to 
income was asked the other day of what industry he was the 
captain, as he invested in so many. 

“*Me!”’ he chuckled, ‘‘I am a dipper—a human dipper! 
Whatever I put my hand into I shovel out money!’’ But out- 
side of this abnormal faculty of making money he is a vulgar, 
insignificant little fellow. 

For we should remember that a man does not grow with his 
millions. They may be limitless as the seas, and he stand in 
the midst hard and fixed as a leaden figure. 


October 25, 1902 


If the reward of the millions to the man who has gained 
them is smali, what of the man who fights and works for 
them, who gives up the gentler, saner, nobler facts of life for 
them and does not gain them? 

How many of our boys are leaving college resolved to be 
human dippers? 





The Other Side of the Fence 


- HAS frequently been asserted in various ways by the 

thoughtful and observant that men are much more alike 
than they are different. The truth of this statement is borne 
out by the experience of most of us. Of course, as far as we 
ourselves are concerned there is some difference — at least 
we think so, but that is only one of the common and amiable 
vanities of the race. It has remained for a recent writer to 
discover and announce that the consensus of the opinions of 
the ages on this matter is incorrect —that one man is very 
little like another; in other words, that human nature is utterly 
different from itself in its various manifestations. 

It is the prevalence of this latter idea among the non- 
thoughtful which is the source of much trouble in the world. 
One class is surprised at the doings of another class, 
employers are astounded at the views of workmen; while, on 
their side, workmen wonder that employers think and act as 
they do. As a matter of fact, if positions were suddenly 
reversed things would go on so nearly as they do now that 
few people would notice the change. When a workingman 
becomes an employer he acts like an employer; when a poor 
man grows rich he does like the rest of the rich — only more 
so. And still, in spite of the many evidences of this by which 
they are constantly confronted, there are many who still think 
that the differences are in men rather than conditions. 

It is this fallacy which makes men so unable to understand 
each other, especially when their interests clash. They think 
that if positions were changed they would act in Bas they do 
in A; although at the same time, with an inconsistency which 
is curious, they imagine that the man in B, when transferred 
to A, would experience a change of heart. All questions 
which are debated have two sides — those sides being unequal, 
or, at least, seeming unequal when viewed from different 
points. 

Men differ from each other on the whole to tke same extent 
as do twins who have to be differentiated by colored ribbons, 
and whose individuality, should the ribbon be changed, would 
be forever lost; or like new pins, to find the differences 
between which would require much more than normal eye- 
sight or ordinary magnifying glasses. 


eo 
The Loyalty of Brother and Sister 


:* IS said that the value of the family as a social institution 
is lessening. One divorce to seven marriages is a pro- 
portion which obtains in certain counties of States as civilized 
as are Maine and Ohio. The place of the family as a social 
unit is displaced by the social unity of the individual himself. 
But there remains one element of the family which has not 
become impaired. It is the element constituted by the 
brothers and sisters of the home. Whatever may be said 
respecting the decline of the loyalty of other members of the 
family to each other, it is to be promptly and strongly affirmed 
that the love of brothers and sisters for each other has 
strengthened. Brothers and sisters are exceedingly eager not 
to draw too heavily, for their own advantage, at the expense 
of their equals, from the family exchequer. Again and again 
has the writer heard a brother say: ‘‘ I cannot stay longer in 
college; my brother must now have his turn.’’ A sister has 
remarked: ‘‘ Jim has helped me this year. I must go back to 
the farm and let him come to college.’’ 

It is pleasant to be able to say that, while the love of the 
sister for the brother has not diminished in recent.years, the 
love of the brother for the sister, if it has not actually 
increased, has found larger opportunity of proving itself. In 
the former time the sister worked to send her brother to col- 
lege. To-day hundreds of brothers are working to send and 
keep their sisters in college. The higher education is a newly 
found privilege for women, and brothers are most eager that 
their sisters shall avail themselves of it. 

The causes of this strengthening of the brotherly ties of the 
home are found, first, in the greater spirit of equality which 
has come to pervade the home, and, secondly, in the greater 
spirit of humanity which has come to possess not only the 
home but also every institution of the community. 
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THE FIRST DAY 

OOK at that one! No, the fellow in the 

Z flannel suit out in the middle of the 

street. Seems to be having a nice quiet 
time of it, doesn’t he?—walking along there 
with that pipe in his mouth, kicking up the dust, all alone. 
What? Oh, he’s simply glad to get back to college, 
that’s all. From the way he swings his shoulders and 
wears that slouchy, faded hat you might think he owned 
the place. Well, I suppose he does; he’s a senior. Now 
he’s beginning to sing a little—oh, just because he feels 
like singing, and has a right to do as he pleases, knows 
there is no one about to criticise, and wouldn’t care if 
there was. Look at this other chap running at him from 
behind. Jumped out of that hack there, didn’t he?» Drops 
his suit-case in the gutter because he doesn’t want it just 
now. See him grit his teeth and sneak up _ behind. 
Watch him jump up in the air and land on his back with a 
yell. Look at ’em now, will you! They haven’t seen each 
other for three months. If they want to express it that way 
they’ve got a right to. Hear them giving each other excuses 
for not writing letters. Yes, they do look pretty glad, that’s 
a fact. 

Now that you’ve got off your conditional examination and 
have matriculated you are part of the show. Of course you 
are, and are actually on your way to the opening exercises in 
chapel. It’ll be a Jong time before you are boss of the whole 
thing, like those fellows, but you are part of it, you havea 
right here, you are a College Man at last! a member of the 
privileged leisure class—the real thing. Don’t grin that 
way; I’m not guying you. This is a very serious conversa- 
tion, to last all the way to the chapel door. After that you’ll 
have to shift for yourself. Did you observe those youngsters 
sitting on the fence, with brand-new swagger on their faces 
under that brand-new brilliant headgear? Of course you 
knew they were sophomores —you modern freshmen are always 
so sophisticated. I was only going to say that they will give 
you all the guying you need, I fancy, without me: “‘ horsing,’’ 
they call it nowadays. They will soon convince you of your 
relative unimportance tothe world in general and to this little 
world in particular. It’stoo bad I’m with you, for they might 
have begun on you now. I was in hopes they would take me 
fora freshman, too. Last year I was here at the opening and 
was asked to take off my hat bya little boy of about nineteen 
—what did Ido? As I was told, of course, and tried to look 
frightened, hoping to get some fun out of it, but unfortunately 
another sophomore came along just then and said, ‘‘ Shut up, 
you fool; that’s an old graduate.’’ 

‘* Oh, are you?’’ said my hazer amazed, blushing. 

‘* Not so very old,’’ said I. 

** But you’re a graduate! ’’ said he, stammering. 

‘IT very much fear,’’ said I, ‘‘ that I was graduated from 
college before you were graduated from knickerbockers.’’ 
And then he began to get abject. 

‘Oh, don’t,’’ said I; ‘‘ please don’t apologize; you can’t 
imagine how you have flattered me,’’ and of course he 
couldn’t, for he was only asophomore. You don’t seem to 
appreciate it, either; some day you will. And now I want to 
say to you—oh, no wonder you can’t pay attention to the 
words of wisdom. Yes, that’s he! You must have very good 
eyes, boy, for he doesn’t look anything like this in his foot- 
ball clothes. Oh, by his photograph in the papers! I see. 
To be sure, and you study those pictures with more care 
than your Greek, no doubt. Does he seem to me to have put 
on flesh? Really I have no idea, but I’ll ask him. Yes, I 
have the honor; he is a member of my club. ‘“‘ Hello, 
Hammie, how ‘are you? Hammie, this is my freshman 
brother Dick. He’s very anxious to know how much you 
weigh. . . . Ah, then you have put on flesh? No? 
Indeed! Howremarkable! Golf did it,eh? Dick, we were 
hopelessly ignorant, weren’t we? Good-by, Hammie; glad 
to have seen you. Yes, the boy is going to try for the fresh- 
man eleven.’’ 

There now, Dick. You have met him! You have held the 
hand that held the football that won that never-to-be-forgotten 
victory. And he has spoken to you, addressed a whole 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 


sentence all to you alone, and run his eye over your freshman 
figure—not altogether disapprovingly, either. No wonder 
you mop your brow; it was a mighty moment. Now aren’t 
you glad I instead of your father came with you? Your father 
gives you some of the advantages of a college education, but 
he couldn’t have done that. I believe you respect me more 
than you ever did before. A proud moment, Dick; only bear 
up to-morrow if he forgets all about it, for all freshmen look 
alike to seniors, and think of how many more important things 
such a senior has on his mighty mind. Just think, Dick, 
some day you will be a senior yourself, but never, even if 
your wildest dreams are fulfilled, will you feel so great and 
grand as that plump boy seems to you at this moment. Oh, 
well, there are worse ideals. 

Here we are on the campus. Makes you feel all sorts of 
queer things just to walk along under these elms, doesn’t it? 
Does me every time I come back. At somecolleges they call 
it yard, but it’s a goodly place whether there’s enough of it 
to call it a campus or not. Look at ’em all scurrying along 
with their fathers and mothers. 

They do look alike somehow, even if you can’t see it. That 
is because they all are alike in being freshmen. There are the 
people we saw while getting your lamp-shade. ‘The father is 
giving the boys some advice. I saw him this morning while 
they were up in Examination Hall. I don’t know how the 
boys were making out, but the old man’s hand shook so he 
couldn’t light his cigar; I had to help him; that’s how we 
got acquainted. He says he’s asixty-one man, a Southerner; 
left college to fight for the Confederacy like lots of others; 
hasn’t been back since; and now he can’t get away— meant 
to go home Monday, been putting it off at every train since. 
The combination of seeing his Alma Mater and leaving his 
sons—they are all he’s got left, he says—is too much for 
him. Oh, there’ll be some pretty homesick parents to-night, 
I tell you, whether their boys are homesick or not. Think 
of the prayers that will be going up all over the country 
to-night, so many different prayers—all so much alike. But, 
of course, I can’t make you think about that just now. I 
don’t blame you; it is pretty fine, walking up under these 
groined arches and through this echoing courtway, with the 
remarkable feeling that your feet have a right to echo there. 

And now, Dick, now that you are here at last, what are you 
going to do with yourself? — be a young fool or brace up and 
be a credit to the family? Oh, I just wanted to know; you 
needn’t drop your eyes and look that way. I may be an old 
grad., but I’m young enough to know it wouldn’t do any good 
to give you gratuitous advice. Turn around and look back 
at your classmates. Some of these fellows—perhaps that 
little chap with the big brow—are to be your close compan- 
ions for four years, and you may as well begin to get 
acquainted with their faces at once. Some of those you hate 
in freshman year will be your best friends before you get 
through witheach other. You’ll never get so well acquainted 
with any other set of men throughout all your life as with this 
variegated assortment now passing by. 

Yes, that’s your bell, but you’ve plenty of time. It’ll ring 
for seven minutes. In a few weeks you’ll be so hardened to 
it that when it rings for morning chapel you’ll stay in bed 
until it’s half-way through ringing, then jump into a sweater 
and a pair of trousers and run downstairs three steps at a 
time and swing on your coat on the way down; tie your neck- 
tie on the way across the quadrangle and your boots during 
the prayer. Some people think that’s very sloppy, and no 
doubt it is, but they thought it picturesque when they read 
about the same thing in Verdant Green. But he was at 
Oxford, and the book is a classic. There are worse things 
than being slightly sloppy during these four years. They 
ought to be quite distinct from all other years before and 
after, whatever else they are or are not. The chances are 
you'll be influenced quite enough by conventionality and 
what people think when you get away from here; besides, if 


four years of rollicking freedom such as you 
get at college can spoil you, the chances are 
that you aren’t much good, anyhow. 

Look at them from away back there by 
the gate, big fellows and little fellows, dark 
ones and light ones, fine-looking lads and young men who are 
very otherwise, provincial city youths from New York and 
green jays from the West. Here comes a matured-looking 
young man who has knocked about the big world a bit before 
coming to this little world to get what the big one could not 
give him. And look, here comes a mere child, so young that 
his body has not grown up to his coltlike legs and his features 
haven’t found themselves. And they all have something 
to teach you, Dickie, every one of them. Who was it— 
Emerson ?—who said a boy comes to teachers for his edu- 
cation, but it’s the other pupils who educate him? And 
I hope—but you aren’t thinking about their teaching 
possibilities; you are hoping that they will like you. That’s 
all right; it’s a worthy ambition. Every normal man in this 
procession shares it. I always look askance at people who 
profess to despise popularity. I knew a man in college who 
used to say he did, though how he was in a position to judge 
of popularity I couldn’t see. He tried to make himself as 
well as the rest of us think he meant it, but I noticed that 
when any one out of pity took him up for a while he liked it 
so much that it always ended by his proving a nuisance to the 
one who tried to be decent to him—gave more than was bar- 
gained for, like a lonely dog which jumps up and licks you in 
the face when you only wanted to pat him. But remember, 
Dick, that it’s much better to be loved by a few firm friends 
for what you really are than to be liked by many acquaint- 
ances for what you seem to be. 

No, that stalwart young man is not an upperclassman — 
you’ll learn to tell at a glance what class they belong to ina 
few days; he’s a freshman like yourself. Only, he’s an 
important freshman, and you are not. He’s from a large 
prep. school near by, and has learned a great many things 
about college life, a course which is not taught by the mas- 
ters or laid down in the curriculum. He is an athlete and a 
promising career for him is already outlined, in theory, bunt 
look out! A little prominence is a dangerous thing. In 
freshman year a man’s position is given to him by his repu- 
tation; in senior year he fakes his proper place with his 
character. What a man seems to be cuts lots of ice at first; 
but what he really is wins out at the finish. 

Ah, here is an upperclassman—of a certain sort. What 
do you think of him, Dick? Why do you smile? That 
Norfolk jacket is a corker; don’t you like those padded 
shoulders? Don’t you admire his bulldog? And certainly 
he had a pretty face despite the deep, dark, devilish look of 
dissipation. ‘‘ Apapersport’’ youcall him? A good phrase, 
and I’m glad you are so discriminating. I’mafraid it would 
gall him if he knew a mere freshman saw through him. If 
hope you’! keep on smiling at his sort, and I believe you will, 
but at the same time after you have been here for a while and 
have begun to feel your oats you will begin to feel like sowing 
a few wild ones. I don’t believe it will be because you are 
‘in with a fast crowd and cannot say No.’’ Most of that talk 
is such Tommy-rot. I never found it hard to say No, nor 
will you nor any one else but the weakest weaklings. What 
nonsense! ‘‘ Evil companions,’’ moreover, respect you for it 
—if you say it out loud. They are a pretty manly lot, even 
the worst of them. When I did things I was not sent to col- 
lege for it was because I wanted to, and Dick— well, never 
mind, I'll speak of that later. 

Here comes another upperclassman, a man of high and 
holy purpose, I'll bet; earning his own way through college, 
no doubt, to become a missionary or something good. You 
probably wish his back wasn’t so awfully stiff. Hedoes look 
as though he felt disappointed at not being considered a hero 
for the ‘‘ grim determination’’ with which he sticks to his 
“high purpose despite adversity,’’ but so many fellows earn 
their living in college that they are no longer treated as heroes 
or want to be. 

And here, closing up behind him and making a convenient 
contrast for me to preach about, is young Dashwood, of the 
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| famous Dashwood family. You may recog- 
| nize the nose. Watch the contrast now as he 
| passes the high and holy purpose. Dashwood 
| has the complacency and conceit of all that 
| snobbish — hello, er— well, that’s one on me, 
isn’t it, Dick? I beg their pardons, both of 
| them. I really had no idea the democratic 
spirit of the place was potent enough to affect 
a Dashwood. It’s only temporary, though, 
I fear. When he is graduated the outside 
world will produce its effect upon him. I 
fear it has to some degree on me, Dick. It’ll 
do me good to get back here oftener, I 
believe. Didn’t I tell you they were a pretty 
fine lot on the whole, these clean-cut, 
| straight-from-the-shoulder American young 
| men! I’ve simply been picking out the 
| exceptional, bad ones so as to point a moral. 
You can’t blame me for that altogether. 

Here we are at chapel already. And here 
comes the academic procession. Stand aside 
and let them pass in first. A certain amount 
of pomp and ceremony are necessary, even 

| in America, to the plain living and high 
thinking of cloistered seclusion. It must he 
fun to wear those impressive gowns and 
pretty colored hoods, and they do no harm to 
you or me. Well, well, here you are, about 
to begin your freshman year, and somehow I 
haven't been able to say anything to you, 
Yes, that’s the president. I hope you will 
study a little, Dick, even if you desire to 
devote yourself to graceful loafing. You can 
do it so much more gracefully and comfort- 
ably if, first, you study hard in freshman 
year. That will give you a start and a repu- 
tation which will last you through the other 
three. But if you should loaf this year you’d 
have a handicap and a reputation—that you 
might never shake off. There was Charlie 
MacMurdoch, the old baseball captain; he 
braced up wonderfully and became the hard- 
est student in the class, but he was a baseball 
player, and one of the professors of science — 
there he is with the doctor’s hood — kept on 
conditioning him out of habit. They try to 
be fair, but professors are human, many of 
them. There was the old General of my 
day, professor of German. He’s dead now, 
lasted through two foreign revolutions and 


| one American war, with narrow escapes from 


prison on the eve of execution and all that 
sort of thing, only to die of apoplexy one day 
on a New York ferryboat, like a mere corpu- 
The old General was very 
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classmate of mine, used to get around him 
was beautiful. There was an offensively 
studious man in the class, who wasn’t human | 
at all; used to spring from his seat ener- 
getically when called upon to recite and rat- 
tle off declensions in a glib, self-righteous 
manner which was very irritating to all of us, 
especially the low-stand men. Jimmy saw 
that the manner and the strident voice both- 
ered the General as much as any of us. So 
whenever the glib man made a slight mis- 
take, which was easy enough to tell from the 
expression on the General’s face, Jimmy 
would look suddenly pained and swear ina 
sad, discouraged way, most captivating to 
the virile old campaigner, who would beam 
on Jimmy and say, ‘‘ You must bear wiz him, 
Mr. Festervield; you must bear wiz him!’’ 
Westerfield was invariably given a first and 
was offered an instructorship in German at | 
the end of the year, and 

Yes, that was the last of the academic pro- 
cession. I don’t know why I am telling you 
stories. It’s time for youtogoin. I’ll have 
to take my train back tothe city. You are 
now your own master. You have more free- 
dom than you ever had in your life. What 
are you going to do with it? As sure as you | 
and I are looking at each other’s eyes you 
are going to dothings you’ll wish you had 
not done before the final academic procession 
of your college course. They may be little, 
harmless things, they may be rather big and 
black. If you have a sincere desire to make 
a fool of yourself you now have copious 
opportunities; and nothing I can say could 
keep you from it. So all I have to say to | 
you is this: Make a fool of yourself if you 
must, but for Heaven’s sake do it honestly. 
Don’t pretend to be what you are not. Don’t | 
be a paper sport. You won’t fool anybody, | 
not even yourself. And you won’t get any | 
fun out of it. Do something or other for all 
you are worth. That is the only way men 
make the football team. That’s the only 
way anybody gets any zest or any fun out of 
anything in college life or any other kind of 
life. Wake up, be alive, get busy. I’d 
almost rather have you sow wild oats than 
none at all. Good-by; I’ll take a trip from 
town to talk it over with you any time you 
want me to—maybe I’Il come before you 
send forme. Good-by, good-luck, run along, 
get busy, God bless you. 
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human, and the way Jimmy Westerfield, a | 
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drinking song of the 

Heidelberg Burschen, or student body, 

and every stanza ends with this line, roared 

out with all the diabolical energy of student 
lungs: 


TOSSTAN! Heidelberg liebe!’’ begins 
the great 


‘Free is the Bursch!” 


Free it is, in theory —the students having 
formally, and from time immemorial, de- 
clared themselves to be ‘‘Sons of the 
Muses,’’ and subject to no law, human or 
divine, except those made by the student 
body. In lieu, however, of the laws of life 
and property by which mere common mortals 
are loosely and indifferently regulated, the 
Burschen have made a code of their own, 
comprehensive and minute to the last degree. 
This code is obeyed with a strictness that 
makes the administration of Dionysius the 
Tyrant appear like that of the principal of 


” 


a young ladies’ boarding-school. First and 
foremost is a terrific set of regulations known | 
as the Beer Commers, in which rules are pre- | 
cisely given for beer drinking, beer tourna- 
ments, and everything which pertains to the 
first half of a student’s business— drinking. 
The second half —fighting —is likewise gov- 
erned by Draconian laws. 

These laws, it must be remembered, are 
only binding upon the corps students, which 
are scarcely half of the whole number, but 
these corps students claim to represent the 
whole body official; and, technically, every 
member of a corps is noble. To them the 
other students are simply ‘‘ Wilden ’’ —wild 
men. The rest of mankind are Philistines. 

They not only have a code but a: language 
of their own—and niore than one scrap of 
Heidelberg slang has crossed the water and 
become naturalized in America. One is the 





word ‘‘ mucker,’’ which is defined to be ‘‘a 
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sanctimonious person, one who sits and 


| 


broods timidly like a hen turkey sitting on | 


her eggs.’’ Of course, a reading man at 
Heidelberg is a mucker; 
dents, in spite of Saturday night ‘‘ Commers,”’ 
and fighting on Wednesday and Saturday 


but the corps stu- | 


mornings, sometimes manage to acquire on | 


the sly as much knowledge as a mucker. 


The four or five years a German spends at a | 


university is, in these days, the only breath 
of liberty he has during his whole life. From 
the time he enters 
he begins his university course he is in 
leading-strings. When he leaves the uni- 
versity it is his fate, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, either to begin an official exist- 
ence, in which he is bound hand and foot 
with red tape, or else to enter one of the 
learned professions, in which the state looks 
after him like a nurse after a toddling infant. 
Therefore the word liberty is the one often- 
est in a German student’s mouth. But it 
may be doubted if he knows what it really 
means. Heclaims the freedom of a Bursch 


| —but the Burschen rules him with a rod of 


| iron. 





At least, though, he thinks he has lib- 


the gymnasium until | 


erty in his Bursch days—and that is some- | 


thing. 


In the way of songs the German student | 
has a treasure unapproached by any student | 


body in the world. 
Korner, Scheffel, 


Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, 
and other of the noblest 


geniuses in Germany have proudly and gladly | 


made these songs for the youth of Germany. 
Instead of the inane drivel of American 
college songs, these German lyrics, set to 
exquisite airs, tell of love, of romance, of 
courage, and, above all, of liberty. 


Korner’s | 


splendid Sword Song and Battle Hymn are | 


great favorites. Korner himself was a 
German student who gave his life in battle at 
twenty-three years of age. 


Uhland’s ballads | 


are much sung, especially that touching one | 


beginning: 


** Over the Rhine three students went, 
To Dame Wirthin’s Inn their steps were bent. 


“Dame Wirthin hast thou good ale and wine, 
And where’s that beautiful daughter of 
thine?’ 


““* My ale and wine are good and clear ; 
My daughter lies on her funeral bier.’ ”’ 


In drinking to the memory of a dead com- 
rade they sing this verse: 


“ And of our brethren is there one departed — 
By pale Death summoned in his bloom ? 
We weep, and wish him peace, all saddest- 
hearted ; 
Peace to our brother’s silent tomb. 
We weep and wish that peace may dwell 
In our dear brother’s silent cell.’”’ 


And there is another which often echoes 
sweetly among the woods and rocks of 
Heidelberg. 


“ Think oft, ve brethren, 
Think of the gladness of our youthful 
prime, 
It cometh not again-—that golden time.” 
And Arndt’s noble lyric is often heard ring- 
ing out: 
““Where is the German’s Fatherland? ? 
Is’t Prussian-land? Is’t Swabian-land? 
Is’t where on Rhine the red grapes hang? 
Where o’er the Baltic sea-mews clang ? 
Oh, no! Oh, no! Oh, no! Oh, no! 
His Fatherland must wider go.”’ 


The songs ring with liberty, and time was 
when the German universities indeed sowed 
the seeds of liberty. Before Germany came 


| under the heel of militarism the student body 





loved freedom, and claimed as well as pro- 
claimed it. 

Whenever they deemed their rights invaded 
they fearlessly ordered a ‘* Marching Forth.”’ 
They assembled in a body, and paraded the 
streets, shouting, ‘‘ Burschen, come forth! ”’ 
No student dared disobey this peremptory 
call. It was a mandate not lightly issued, 
and it was absolutely obeyed. They usually 
marched out into the country and encamped. 
When things had reached this pass the civil 
authorities were obliged to treat with them. 
Only in the last extremity were the military 


called out, because the soldiers and the stu- 


dents were sworn and traditional enemies, 
and, when collisions occurred, 
fought so fiercely that sometimes the troops 
were worsted. Sixteen or eighteen hundred 


the students | 


young men from the flower of the German | 


youth, all expert swordsmen, were a danger- 
ous body even for veteran cavalry, which was 
the only arm that custom permitted to be 
used against them. The outbreaks happened 
repeatedly, especially in 1848, but after 
Bismarck’s iron hand closed upon Germany 
its influence became very obvious at the 
German universities. Bismarck himself 
feared the influence of the universities upon 
his medieval policy, and grumbled much at 
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The above is a section in our salesrooms, showing 
treatment in Italian Renaissance. 


HE DECORATION of the interior of the house is a 
question that demands intelligent study. 
of the highest merit in our studios, and unsurpassed 

facilities for executing work, together with our unlimited 

stock of fabrics, we feel justified in soliciting attention and 
investigation on the part of those who are considering the 
subject of Interior Decorations of the highest order. 
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Mr. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Author and editor, personally wrote on the 
typewriter some of his famous works. 


American Success Series in Book Form — At the end of this year, the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company will publish a handsome booklet containing pictures and brief biographies of twelve success- 
ful Americans who have profited by their use of stenography or typewriting. These books will be 
mailed free only to persons who send us their names and addresses, with request for same. 


‘Improvement the order of the age”’ 


Work, wear and time are all 
economized in the great 


Success, 
The Smith Premier Typewriter 
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and Artistic Arrangement 


And then the comfort of having a case that 
always acconimodates your books—that can 
be enlarged at small expense as your books 
increase! When starting a sectional book- 
case be careful to get the original, the best, 
the “‘ Elastic” bookcase; which is not only the 
best but the cheapest. Fitted with perfection, 
dust-proof, roller-bearing doors and made ina 
variety of sizes and finishes. Carried in stock 
by principal dealers in large cities, or direct 
from factory. “G. W.” pays the freight. 


Ask for Catalogue D-102. 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 
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CHICAGO— 224-228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON — 91-93 Federal Street 
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This Chair 
will fit 
you, 

Write us. 


Factory 
Price 


Direct 
: Srom 
Factory 
Leather and Mahogany 
You can buy this chair or any design in our catalogue 
direct from our factory for one-third less than you 
would have to pay at retail for something not as 
good. We are the makers. On approval— We take 
the risk of pleasing you. Guarantee safe deélivery 
and pay freight as per terms. Everything not satis- 
factory comes back at our expense. 
Before buying write for our catalogue of Fine 
Leather Couches, Chairs and. Davenports (free). 


Manufacturins @Co. 
Springfield, 0. 


194 Columbia St., 


Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
caaat practically bring our 
a 


rge Boston establishment, 
Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boyiston St., Beston, Mass. 
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of fervent patriotism. There is nosuch thing ' COS b> Sg a 


the increase of students, and especially the 
number from the middle classes. 

However, the students now only sing and 
shout for liberty. They may beat the town 
police, revile the civic fathers, and indulge 
in other student pranks, but let a Prussian 
soldier appear and the student roars as mildly 
as any sucking dove. Of course the students 
and the police are natural enemies. In 
Heidelberg, as in other German university 
towns, the students are only amenable to the 
university courts, and a policeman, arresting 
a student, can only hold him until he can be 
handed over to a university beadle, called in 
student language ‘‘a poodle’’; nor is a stu- 
dent liable for any civil or criminal offense 
until he has been first tried before the 
university court. For minor sins he is put 
in the university prison. Six weeks in one 
term spent in the university prison entitles 
him to the honor of a cell in the fortress, 
For anything more serious than this he is 
handed over to the civil authorities. 

It is, of course, a student’s ambition to 
spend a part of his time in the ‘‘ Carcer,’’ or 
students’ prison. This consists of three or 
four rooms in the garret of the Chief Poodle’s 
house. These rooms are named, respectively, 
Solitude, Palais Royal, Sans Souci, and The 
Hole. Nearly every student who enjoys the 
Chief Poodle’s hospitality leaves behind him, 
on the walls and furniture, some memento of 
his sojourn. Over the door one unfortunate 
has carved those mighty words that Dante 
says are inscribed over the gates of Hell: 
““Who enters here leaves hope behind.’’ 
Another, who doubtless made a night of it 
and was arrested therefor, has frescoed upon 
the stone, ‘‘ Vivat nox.’’ A portrait of 
Perkeo, the patron saint of the students, 
decorates the wall. Perkeo, a jester at the 
court of the Palatines of the Rhine when 
they dwelt magnificently in the Castle of 
Heidelberg, could drink eighteen bottles of 
wine a day; hence the reverence in which the 
students hold his memory. 


How Duels are Arranged and Fought 


Dueling is strictly forbidden —that is to say, 
the University authorities have fulminated a 
law against it as long and as precise as the 
curse of Ernulphus. Not only are the stu- 
dents forbidden to fight, but even to be spec- 
tators atafight. And the “‘ pauk doctor,’’ as 
the young medical student is called, who 
sews up the cuts made by the Schlager, is 


| ordered to give only the most necessary atten- 


tion to a wounded student, and then to report 
the case at once to a regular practitioner. 
None in Heidelberg has ever had such a case 
reported to him in the memory of man. 

Every Tuesday and Saturday morning a 
string of students may be seen strolling 
across the bridge to the Hirschgasse —liter- 
ally ‘‘ stag lane’’—where stands a little inn 
with one great room. On the floor are cabal- 
istic chalk marks. A corps can bespeak this 
room for two duels by this chalk mark— 
after that, it is obliged to give way to another 
corps if required. The pauk doctor is on 
hand with his assistants, all dressed in long 
white coats, the sleeves rolled up in a business- 
like manner. A gruesome-looking table is 
before them. The Mensur, or duels; have 
been too often described to need further men- 
tion. A ‘‘ fox ’’—that is, a freshman— must 
fight three duels before he becomes a 
** Bursch.’”? Occasions must be found for 
these duels, but this is not difficult where 
everybody is full of fight, and is of an oblig- 
ing disposition. 


The American Colony 


The students can have as much social life at 
Heidelberg as they like. There is a season 
of balls at the museum, concerts in the public 
gardens during the summer, and the young 
ladies at Heidelberg are far from averse to 
the attentions of a dashing Bursch. The 
corps students are the social lions, and a lady 
giving an evening party cannot count it a 
success unless she has some of the swell 
corps men there. The corps students have 
their own ideas of what constitutes a good 
supper, and if even a single corps student is 
invited and the supper is not to his liking, it 
is reckoned an insult to the whole corps. 
There is a considerable colony of English 
people in the beautiful villas, embowered in 
roses and ivy, on those glorious heights over- 
looking the Neckar. American and English 
students receive much private hospitality in 
these villas. For some years after our Civil 
War the American students divided them- 
selves into two hostile camps, Northern and 
Southern, but happily this no longer exists, 
and they all stand together and abuse every- 
thing on the Continent of Europe in the spirit 


as chumming or clubbing at Heidelberg. 
Each student has a bedroom and sitting-room 
to himself, and usually dingy enough. The 
walls are illustrated with charcoal sketches, 
and the ceilings show indents and scratches, 
the work of Schlager practice. The sitting- 
room is strung around with the usual student 
paraphernalia. The student’s breakfast of 
coffee and rolls is served in his rooms—his 


one o’clock dinner he takes at some of the | 


numerous cafés where students most do con- 
gregate. In summer the gardens and cafés 
are crowded with students sitting around the 
little tables. The afternoon is devoted to 
recreation. The walks among the mountains 
of Heidelberg are singularly beautiful, and 
the typical German café, with the little tables 
set out under the arbors and trees, and the 
skittle alley at hand, are very numerous. A 
favorite one of these is the ‘‘ Molken Cur,’’ 
reached by a winding path among the trees, 
three hundred and fifty feet above the castle. 

The old castle was inhabited in the twelfth 
century by Conrad of Hohenstaufen. This 
is the gentleman who, according to Heine, is 
responsible for all of the bad feeling on the 
part of the French against the Germans. 
Heine notes this national hatred of the 
French, and says he never could get any 
specific reason out of a Frenchman for it, 
except the conduct of Conrad of Hohenstaufen 
in the twelfth century. The magnificent 
ruins of the old castle attest the hatred of the 
French, because it was they who, under the 
orders of Louis XIV, dealt the first blow at 
the vast structure. It was dismantled under 
the Grand Monarch’s orders, and part of it 
blown up with gunpowder, to destroy its 
efficiency as a fortress. A century later it 
was struck by lightning and burned for eight 
days. Even this did not entirely destroy it. 
Its great pile of masonry seemed indestructi- 
ble, and, though partly in ruins, it still stands 
upon its crag, a grim sentinel for the river. 
The broad terrace, with its sheer overhang 
above the Neckar, hundreds of feet below, is 





much the same as in the days when the | 


English Princess 
James I of England and wife of the Prince 
Palatine, walked up and down it, weeping 
for her English home. 


The German Shamrock 


The mode of life among the students, each 
having his separate quarters, gives better 
opportunity for study than the American plan 
of a couple of students chumming together, 
and each being overrun with the visitors of 
the other. The German students do not 
“‘ chum ’’—they ‘‘ dedicate to each other ’’ — 
that is, each presents the other with the nec- 
essary pipes, canes and such articles with a 
flowery inscription upon them; these, how- 
ever, must be returned in kind, and the 
‘“presents’’ must be of precisely the same 
value, for your true German is no present- 
giver, and, though on sentiment bent, is of a 
frugal mind. 

One view of chumming is for the students 
to embrace, and to say: ‘‘ Be my friend, pay 
my debts, and marry my sister.’?’ When 
there is a trio of friends it is called a 
““ clover leaf.’’ Heidelberg is said to be the 
most dissipated of all the German universi- 
ties, but this belongs to a class of assertions 
easy to make, hard to prove, and harder still 
to disprove. It is impossible to collect six- 
teen hundred young men together without 
outbreaks of prankishness. But the wild 
spirit of liberty and the union of the whole 
student body in carrying out its will are 
of times past. It is doubtful if the cry, 
““Burschen, come forth!’’ would bring half 
the students out at the present day — certainly 
not if there were a couple of Prussian soldiers 
standing by. Once it took a whole army 
corps to subdue the insurgent Burschen. As 
most of these young men look forward to 
taking a university degree as a means of 
entrance into official life, and as being 
debarred from one university debars them 
from all, they are naturally chary of offend- 
ing officialdom. 

The practice of passing from one university 
to another is a very common one in Germany 
and is called ‘‘ changing saddles.’’ One 
hardship is involved in ‘‘ changing saddles’’ 
—the student cannot get his certificate and 
depart in peace until he has paid his debts. 

Many of the old ceremonies not being 
‘*Verboten,’’ the word most commonly seen 
and heard in Germany, are observed with 
great éc/at, such as the torchlight processions 
of the students; and the students still take 
the privilege, when meeting in the street any 
beautiful young lady, of respectfully asking 
permission to light their pipes at her bright 
eyes. 


Elizabeth, daughter of | 





| ‘HIS Turkish Rocker is 
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Genuine Leather Covering 
Leather Fringe 
‘THE usual price for this handsome Turkish Rocker 
elsewhere is $37.00, 


of .00. Our = is 
$24.50. Our superb collection of _fine furn is 
shown in Special Catalogue 3, which you are 
invited to send for. It shows a most desirable 
line of artistic, high-grade pieces at moderate 

prices. It will be sent to 


STANDARD, therefore, the best; has genuine hair 
cushions and is handsomely tufted in back and arms 
with ruffled edges. Covered in best quality of genuine 
leather in any color, which we guarantee as the leather 
produced from the fibrous or grain side of the hide, 
which is the only absolutely dependable leather, as it 
will never crack or peel and will always prove satis- 
factory. The heavy fringe is made from genuine 
leather in a handsome design to harmonize with the 


design of the rocker. Usually sold 
for $37.00 to $45.00. rice $24.50 
Order Number R 155. Write for Catalogue R S. 


is of hard wood throughout, doubly braced, resting 
upon a heavy platform base held in position by strong, 
double springs of the finest steel. The springwork is 
the same as specified by the U. S. Government as 
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Suspenders 


work in harmony with every movement, 
give ease and comfort in all positions. 
Guaranteed if ‘‘ President ”’ is on buckles. 
Trimmings cannot rust. Made heavy or 
light—also for youths. 50c. everywhere 
or mailed postpaid. Say light or dark — 
wide or narrow. 

Holiday goods in individual gift boxes 
now ready. President playing cards, in- 
structive, entertaining, unique, 25c. 


Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 231 E, Shirley, Mass. 
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FRESHMAN 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


convinced him that the college was a sort of 
penal institution, with an intellectual burnish 
added. «He believed that he was to be under 
surveillance and that all of his comings and 
goings were to be observed by watchful hawks. 

What needless apprehensions! It was 
ordained that after he had been a registered 
freshman for one week he should forget all 
about the catalogue and perhaps never look 
at it again, unless to gloat over his own 
name, his full three-linked name, in small 
capitals. 

Many of the catalogues try to give the 
chrysalis freshman and his doting parents 
an estimate of expenses. The unconscious 
humor of this department of the catalogue 
appeals most strongly to any man who has 
attended college. The matriculation fee, the 
tuition, the table board for thirty-eight weeks, 
the laboratory fees, the laundry bills and a 
stringy allowance for ‘‘incidentals’’ are 
added together and the total is supposed to 
represent the sum required to carry William 
from September to June. Under this system 
of calculation it can be demonstrated that 
William will need less than $200 to tide him 
over his first year. The catalogue estimate 
makes no provision for class and fraternity 
badges, mandolins and banjos, football excur- 
sions, athletic paraphernalia and the like. 
These may not be “‘ necessary ’’ to William’s 
mental welfare, but William will crave them 
and get them, if possible. Thus it has come 
about that already this autumn William’s 
parents have become convinced that the cata- 
logue estimate was rather low. 

The term was to open on a Thursday. 
William, in his impatience, gave the opinion 
that he should have a day or two in which to 
“look around,’’ secure a room, purchase his 
books and get his bearings, so that on 
Thursday morning, having become easy in 
his new surroundings, he could make his first 
free and fair attack on that towering ‘curric- 
ulum. So William and his new trunk, in 
which were mathematically packed all the 
garments set down in the catalogue as “‘ neces- 
sary,’’ waited on the Hicksburg station plat- 
form. He had said his good-bys to mother at 
home. She had kissed him once and it was 
for the first time in years. He saw the water 
in her eyes as she said, ‘‘ Be sure and write,”’ 
and then he came away from the house with 
an oppressed sense of his own unworthiness. 

John H. was waiting at the station. The 
embarrassing detail of tickets and a first sup- 
ply of money had been arranged in private. 
John H. was more serious but no more 
emotionalthanofcommon. As thetrain came 
past the elevator and bore down upon the 
station he extended his right hand and said, 
‘‘ Behave yourself.”’ 

And then the train was clanking along 
between the cornfields and William was sitting 
beside an open window, with his new derby 
hat on the cushion beside him and his gaze 
fixed on the dim horizon, beyond which lay 
Atwater. The leading-strings had been cut. 
He was ‘“‘ his own boss”’ for the first time, 
with a cylinder of bills in his watch-pocket 
and the markets of the world inviting him to 
extravagance, while his father’s warning still 
echoed, ‘‘ Behave yourself.’’ 

Long before the train arrived at Atwater 
William had begun to study with aching in- 
quisitiveness a group of lordly and self- 
possessed young men who had preémpted one 
end of the car and were having a boisterous 
love-feast. William knew that they were 
Atwater men. They sang, and the high, 
chiming madrigal effects rose, bell-like, above 
the beat and clatter of the train. And once 
all of them turned suddenly and looked long 
and critically at William, and he knew intu- 
itively that they had identified him as a 
freshman. 

“* To-night I shall be held under a pump,’’ 
thought William, as he looked steadfastly at 
the whirling scenery and hoped that he was 
not blushing. Then he felt a friendly touch 
on the shoulder and heard a voice, ‘‘ Going 
up to Atwater?’’ 

William turned and found that he had a 
seat-mate—a being whose incomparable attire 
bespoke the immense superiority of upper- 
classdom. On his tan waistcoat gleamed a 
beautiful ornament— golden hieroglyphics 
set in enamel and rimmed with twinkling 
jewels. 

William choked, and smiled, and nodded. 

“My name is Clinton,’’ said the senior, 
and reaching down from the heights he 
shook hands with William and began to ask 
questions. 

Because Clinton was the first to lay hold on 
that trembling soul and steady it and chirk 


it up and reassure it, William is now a 
“‘Kappa,’’ whereas by some other turn of 
Fate he might have been a “‘ Beta,’’ a “‘ Phi 
ra,’ oF 2" oe 

William, friendless and alone, all at once 
learned that he was ‘“‘ Mister Greenfield,”’ 
and a person whose immediate welfare deeply 
concerned not only Mr. Clinton, but also Mr. 
Beecher and Mr. Howard, for the three took 
absolute charge of him and claimed his trunk 
and rode him away to a boarding-house of 
their selection, and inquired as to his plans 


and arranged to take him in tow for the first | 


faculty reception. William dimly understood 
that he was in the hands of the ‘‘ spikers.’’ 
Flattered, thankful and yet confused by 
these unmerited attentions, he gave himself 
willingly into the hands of the ‘‘ Kappas,’’ all 
the time wondering if, by transfiguration, he 
might hope to be like*them. 

At future reunions it will be told with glee 
how Clinton, Beecher and Howard “‘ nailed ’”’ 
good old Billy Greenfield before he alighted 
from the train and ‘‘ sized’’ him for a good 
fellow, even if he was scared and green. 

To-day William Ellsworth Greenfield, 
naughty-six, walks the campus jaunty and 
unafraid. His undersized cap is set at a 
takish angle to the perpendicular and he is 
learning to walk from the hips. Within him 


throbs the glad knowledge that he embodies | 


the traditions of a noble brotherhood, which 
he acquired by fortitude of spirit and indif- 
ference to pain. Having caught pace with 
the other beginners, the terrors of the cur- 
riculum no longer assail him by night. As 
class historian he feels himself lifted an 
inch or two in stature, although he cannot 
discover that his exalted office carries with 
it any duties of whatever description. 

His letters to Hicksburg abound with 
references to class rushes and team prospects 
and gridiron battles lost, which should have 
been won i/—if the centre had not been out 
on account of a twisted knee and the star half- 


back had not been disqualified by a short- | 


sighted faculty. 


Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. John | 


H., because of their environment, cannot | 


fully grasp the significance of these momen- 
tous developments, but they receive them with 
the continued hope that all is for the best. 
John H., when he remits, advises William to 
“* behave himself.”’ 

Whether or not he does so strictly in accord- 
ance with Hicksburg rules, there is no reason 


to be discouraged as to William’s case. | 


When he goes home at Christmas-time he 
will be a startling revelation of the amount 
of ‘‘ evolution’’ that may be crowded into 
fourteen weeks, when the ‘‘ William”’’ is a 
likely subject. 

Rud 


Cod-Liver-Oil Calves 


Sears. experiments are said to have | 


been made at Yorkshire , College, in 


England, in the feeding of calves with cod- | 
Not that there is hope of inducing | 


liver oil. 
such animals to partake of this delectable 
fish product on a large scale, but merely that 
it can be made to take the place of cream in 
the milk diet intended for them by nature. 
Supplied with plenty of skimmed milk, plus 
two ounces of cod-liver oil per diem the calf 
is satisfied and waxes fairly fat and hearty. 
It will be realized that there is much econ- 
omy in this idea for the farmer, who runs his 
milk through a separator, sells the cream, 
and feeds the skimmed milk to his calves, the 


place of the butter-fat of the cream being | 


taken by the fish oil. The animals, it is 
stated, ‘‘ soon get accustomed to it,’’ and the 
cost per head for oil is only two cents a day. 

Meanwhile a German scientist has been 
conducting some most interesting experi- 
ments with chickens, which he hatched and 
attempted to rear under germ-free conditions. 

To begin with, the eggs were hatched in an 
incubator of special construction, which was 


so arranged that the air entering it was ster- | 


ilized—that is to say, made absolutely free 
from microbes of any kind. When thechicks 
came out of their shells they were kept in a 
large receptacle, with plenty of light, plenty 
of air, and plenty of good food. 
supplied to them was sterilized as before. 


But the air 


They were, in fact, the first animals ever born | 


into the world that never had an opportunity 
to encounter a germ. 

They died. All of them perished in early 
infancy, the last one succumbing at the end 
of the twenty-third day after hatching. They 
did not digest their food properly,.and they 
suffered other troubles. Evidently they could 
not get along without germs. 
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| IF YOU ARE DETERMINED 


TO SUCCEED 


your determination should be mixed with brains. 
climbing twenty flights of stairs when the ele- 
vator isrunning? Native cleverness is good — 
good for little without training. What would 
you expect to accomplish in sports if you did 
not train? What success can you expect in life 


Of what use to waste your strength 


without preparation ? 


general success must 
forgotten. 


systematic study. 


reading the most 


would not learn much 


Maclaren, 


and a host of others? 


Hillis, 


Depew, 
Curtis). 


Balfour, 


And besides the special 
training which is needful for every occupation 
worth anything, the broad foundation on which 
rest 


You cannot always ‘be studying text-books 
or digesting hard, dry facts. 
you can find books which, while as interesting 
as romances, fairy tales and stories of adven- 
ture, are as profitable as the text-books? 
need such books for relief from the strain of 
But besides being a relief 
For instance, 


But supposing 


they may also be instructive. 
what would you think of taking a rest by 
thoughtful 
and most 


brilliant, 
instructive speeches, the wittiest 
entertaining addresses delivered on 
occasions during the past fifty years, by those 
whose names are household words? 
think it would be a waste of time, that you 
chat 
President Roosevelt, Andrew White, ‘Ian 
Henry Watterson, William 
Gladstone, Sir Henry Stanley, and Cardinal 
Gibbons; or that you would fail to be amused 
by listening to Mark Twain, Wu Ting-fang, 
General Horace Porter, Chauncey Depew— 


You Most Certainly 
Will Succeed, If 


you go about it the right way, and that way 
is to prepare yourself as thoroughly as possible. 





Cleveland, Gov. 


If you would like further details write. 


not be 


: 
: 


You 


and 

festive 
Do you 
with 


Ewart 





Arm yourself not with one weapon, 
but from head to heel; and having thus armed 
yourself, use every weapon. The man who shuts 
his eyes and opens his mouth in the expectation 
that roasted larks will fall in, is stupid; he 
who takes a catapult instead of a gun is not 
much better. He who expects to succeed with- 
out preparation is likely to find his success 
limited to expectation. Andrew Carnegie, him- 
self one of the most brilliant and striking suc- 
cesses of modern times, has given proof of the 
value he attaches to general reading. The 
editors of ‘‘ Modern Eloquence ’’ have, in their 
turn, done théir best to provide material for a 
good foundation for success. 

If you wanted to erect a house, and were told 
where you could get the best of material, would 
you not set out to get all possible information, 
including the opinions of those who had used 
it? If your address was not known to the 
dealer you certainly would not wait for the 
information to reach you in a roundabout way, 
simply because it would be to your interest to 
send for information. 

Among the subjects dealt with in ‘‘ Modern 
Ejoquence’’ are: Success (E. W. Bok, Andrew 
Lang, Pinero) ; Character (Phillips Brooks, 
Starr King); Twenty-nine speeches de- 
livered at Chamber of Commerce Ban- 
quet; Capital and Labor (Froude); 
Business (Conwell, C. W. Elliot, 
President Hadley); Causes of 






, 


Unpopularity; China; Civil Inquiry 
War; Clear Grit; Commerce Coupon 
(Blaine, J. H. Choate, JOHN D. 
Gladstone, Seth Low, “aan 


John P. Newman, 
James R. Lowell); 
Communism; 
Education 
(Maclaren, 
Evarts, 


GENTLEMEN: Referring to 
your advertisement of Hon. 
Thos. B, Reed’s library of “* Mod- 
ern Eloquence” in THE SATUR- 
DAY EVENING Post, I shall be 
pleased to receive portfolio of sample 
pages, photogravures and chromatic 
pilates ; also full particulars regarding bind- 
ings, prices, terms, etc. 
Name 


Mail Address 
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$500 for $1 


———THE COMMERCIAL’S-———— 
PEERLESS OUTFIT BEATS ’EM ALL 
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This handsome leather pocket-case and a Special 
Accident Policy paying $500 death benefit and 
$5.00 a week for disabling injuries, as specified in 
policy, ident y-¥-y service for one year; all for 
$1.00. Send $1.00 for an outfit, and if not satis- 
factory your money will be refunded. 


COMMERCIAL REGISTRY COMPANY 
Dept. E, St. Louis, Mo. 
REFERENCES, MERCANTILE AGENCIES. 
AGENTS WANTED 














SUSPENDER 
“it stretches from tip to tip”’ 


and gives double the comfort ; the most 
perfect adjustment for shoulder motion, 
and a big surplus of wear over any 
other suspender made. 


Elastic webbing throughout — the patented 
Chester Graduated Elastic Cord Ends — 
the fascinating Siiding Link of rustless 
metal—all combined to give this result. 


Write for Booklet and compiete Sample of 
Graduated Elastic Cord End as used 


Price 50c All dealers have or can get them, or 


we will send you a pair prepaid on 


seceipt of price. Money back if not satisfied 


Canadian Factory, CHESTER SUSPENDER CO. 
Brockville, Ont. 26 Decatur Av., Roxbury, Mass. 

























Education 


At Home 
Our Intercollegiate department 
offers courses by mail in the 


Ancient and Modern languages, 
Literature, History, Mathemat 
ics and Scien es 


Students under direct personal 
charge of professors in Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell and leading col- 
leges 


Full Normal pes. Commerc ial 
departments. Tuition nominal 
Text books free to our students. 

Catalog and particulars free. 

Write to-day 


THE E HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 17, Springfielé. Mass. 
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A JoKe on a JoKer 


Arthur T. Hadley, of 
Chauncey M. 


Yale, 
Depew 


President 
once did battle with 


| in an interchange of after-dinner speeches, 


| ages will be repaired by us, free of charge. 


bested that famous veteran of 
banquet oratory on the scene of so many 
of his triumphs. It was at a dinner held 
some years ago in New Haven to celebrate 
an inter-collegiate debating contest. Yale 
had won; Senator Depew was acting as toast- 
master, and it was his duty to introduce 
President Hadley, who had been chosen to 
speak in behalf of the victors. The Senator 
arose to perform his pleasant and familiar 
task with all the courtly charm of manner 
that adds so much of polish and of poignancy 
to his wit. He spoke first of the rare mental 
power of the gentleman who was to be called 
upon next; he told the hackneyed tale regard- 
ing the birth of young Hadley, whose first 
utterance was said to have been the Greek 
word ‘ erchomai,’’ meaning ‘‘I come,’’ in 
which statement the babe was immediately 
corrected by its father, who substituted the 
past form of the verb, ‘‘elthon,’’ meaning 
“‘T have come.’’ Taking this bit of pedantry 
as his text Mr. Depew made extremely merry 
at the expense of President Hadley and of all 
other men who are considered to be extraor- 
dinarily learned. He was especially merciless 
in ridiculing the well-known failing of wise 
men who become so self-centred that they fail 
to see the importance of any happening save 
in so far as it affects themselves or their 
theories. Asan apt illustration of this weak- 


and fairly 


a 





ness of humanity in general, the Senator told | 


a recent experience of his own “It oc- 
curred,’’ said he, ‘‘when I was putting four 
new stories on the Grand Central Depot in 
New York. 


I had not been forced to give up | 


my office in the building during the altera- | 


tions, and I was seated at my desk one day 


finding fault with the contractor in charge | 


because of the numerous accidents that had 


happened lately through the carelessness of | 


his workmen in dropping stones and various 


bits of construction material on the heads of | 


passers below. Even asI spoke a brick sud- 
denly crashed through the window, passed 


within an inch of my head and buried itself | 


in an opposite wall. ‘ There!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Look at that! A brick hurls itself through 
my window and nearly dashes out my brains. 
What do you say to that?’ ‘Oh, that’s 
nothing,’ replied the contractor; ‘all dam- 


It was not an uproariously funny story, 


and it failed to remove the look of intense | 


seriousness that had settled down upon the 
countenance of President Hadley, who arose 


a moment or two afterward to respond to his | 


toast. In striking contrast to the graceful, 
jesting ease of the man who had preceded him 


he began to speak in low and almost tragic | 


tones, employing the uncouth forearm ges- 
ture that his graceless pupils delight to 
imitate. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘ we have 
just heard a confession so startling, so pite- 
ous, that I shrink from commenting upon it. 
It is a heartrending spectacle to see -an hon- 
ored fellow-being make public acknowledg- 
ment that his life-work has been a failure. 
Yet I feel that it is my unmistakable duty 
to call the attention of this distinguished 
audience to the true significance of the words 
it has listened to but a moment since. 
Chauncey M. Depew, ‘Our Chauncey,’ 
King of Raconteurs, has to-night made open 
confession that his anecdotes have at last 
received the reception that they have merited 
for years past. According to his own words, 
he tried to foist four of his ‘new’ stories 
upon the Grand Central Depot in New York, 
and that poor inanimate object finally rebelled 
and threw a brick at him. Sic transit gloria 
mundi.”’ 

The chorus of cheers and laughter that 
greeted this quick and clever misinterpreta- 
tion of Mr. Depew’s own words left President 
Hadley a triumphant victor upon the field of 
battle. 


A Confusion of Thought 


Ex-President Cleveland, as is well known, 
is an omnivorous newspaper reader. He 
believes in keeping in touch with what 
his fellow-countrymen are doing and what 
they think about it. Though a subscriber 
to many papers it is said that he is always 
giad to see one more. One of his neigh- 
bors, 2 member of the Princeton faculty, 
takes a certain Chicago daily which Mr, 


Cleveland does not subscribe for, and last | 
| June at the time of the annual exodus this 
neighbor suggested that as he, the professor, 
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ARMOUR’S 


Art Calendar 
FOR 19038 


Consists of a Winter Girl, by Harri- 
son Fisher, incrayon; Home Girl, by 
Thomas Mitchell Peirce, in lead pen- 
cil; Summer Girl, by Henry Hutt, in 
wash; Yachting Girl, by W. T. 
Smedley, in charcoal; Horsewoman, 
by Walter Appleton Clark, in oil 
wash; Opera Girl, by A. B. Wenzell, 
in pure wash. These drawings were 
all made expressly for this particular 
use, and have been reproduced by a 
new fac-simile process and printed 
in Whatman paper effect. They 
possess all the value of the originals 
and in every respect look like 
sketches. 

This beautiful calendar (6 sheets, 
10 x 15,) will be sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of 25 cents or 
metal cap from jar of 


ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT 
of BEEF 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef 
for preparing Good ‘Things for the 

hanKkKsgiving Dinner ; 
It gives flavor, substance and a fj 
tempting color to soups, gravies, 
entrees, etc. 





Art Plate Offer 


We have a small edition of our 
calendar designs as art plates for 
framing or portfolio. ‘These are 
printed on rough drawing paper, 
11x17 inches, with calendar dates 
and advertising matter eliminated, 
and will be sent single for 25 cents 
(metal caps from jars of Extract will 
be accepted as equivalent of 25 
cents) or the six complete for $1.00. 


ARMOUR & 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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in wash 
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A. B. Wenzell 








Copyright, 1902, Armour & Co., Chicago 
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Popular price. 
29 backs. 



















Playing Cards 


Good Cards. 


Sold by dealers. 
Order by name of back. 
Design shown is “* Rider’’ back. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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colors sent free. 
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Wied Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 

<a both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
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was to be traveling all summer, his Chicago 
daily might be sent during the summer to 
Gray Gables. Mr. Cleveland accepted the 
offer. When they met again in the fall the 
professor asked him how he had enjoyed the 
paper. 

“* T didn’t see any of them until yesterday,’’ 
said Mr. Cleveland. 

‘* Until yesterday ?’’ inquired the professor. 

‘Yes, I got them all in a large bunch yes- 
terday.”’ 

‘*What was the trouble? Had they sent 
them to the wrong address?’’ 

‘* Every one of them,’’ said the ex-President 
with an interesting twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ was 
addressed to ‘The MHonorable Grover 
Cleveland, Gray Gables, Oyster Bay, L. I.!’”’ 


A Firebrand from Illinois 


A hitherto unnoticed incident of the Chicago 
Convention deserves publicity. 

During the hours preceding the making of 
set speeches the strife for recognition from 
the chairman was particularly keen. One 
long, lean fellow, dressed like a Methodist 
preacher, was even more persistent than the 
others. After many vain efforts to catch the 
chairman’s eye, he began climbing over the 
benches, still soliciting notice. He was, per- 
force, recognized. 

‘““The gentleman. from Illinois has the 
floor,’’ announced the chairman, and, with a 
rap of his gavel, silenced the crowd. Up 
marches Ichabod to the front of the platform, 
where stood atable with a glass and a pitcher 
of water. 

‘* Gentlemen of the Convention,’’ he began, 
ae J—."9 
water. 
again. 

‘*Gentlemen of the Convention, I—— 


A few hasty gulps and he began 


” 


Again he lost his thought and dived madly 


for the pitcher. The crowd was becoming 
restless, and when for the third time he 
cleared his throat and began, ‘‘ Gentlemen of 
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“BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY” 


| 


And he halted and reached for the | 


the Convention,’’ nerves were on edge. The | 


unfortunate was struggling for utterance, but 
his tongue would not obey him. 
for the water, but was interrupted sadly by a 
voice from the gallery —a slow, distressfully 
sympathetic voice: 

“‘ Take — him —to—the— Lake!”’ 

Immediately from every bench and gallery 
rained unsuspected cups and buckets of 
water. The delegate from Illinois was liter- 
ally flooded out, and for the rest of the Con- 
vention the flame of his eloquence was effec- 
tually quenched. 


Mr. Cortelyou’s Stepping-Stone 


The probable appointment of Mr. Cortelyou, 
secretary to the President, to the head of the 
new Department of Commerce brings him in 
the public gaze more strongly than ever. 


He reached | 


Mr. Cortelyou’s rise toa Cabinet position has | 


been rapid and unusual. There isa man out 
in Ottumwa, Iowa, a quiet citizen retired from 


active life, who by a very small act turned | 


Mr. Cortelyou into the path which has led 
him steadily up to the present remarkable 
career. This man was entering the office of 
his brother in New York one day when he 
narrowly missed colliding with a young man 
whose seemingly desperately discouraged 
state of mind made him careless of his direc- 
tion. When the gentleman stepped into the 


office he questioned his brother as to what he | 
had done to the young man to cause him to | 


be so downhearted. ‘‘I did nothing,’’ was 
the answer, ‘‘ except to tell him that I had 
nothing forhimtodo. He applied for work.’’ 

‘* What can he do?’”’ 

“ He is a stenographer.”’ 

‘Send your office-boy after him immedi- 
ately,’? which was very quickly done, and 
young Mr. Cortelyou (for he it was) stood 
before the two men. ‘‘ You are a stenog- 
rapher?’’ was asked him. 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

** How soon can you go to work?”’ 

‘* This minute.’’ 

“All right. Hurry right over to the Post- 
office Department. I just left there, and while 
I was in the office I heard them say that they 
needed a stenographer badly. I think you 
will be in time to get the place.’’ 

It is needless to say that Mr. Cortelyou 
hurried. He got the place. 


Natural Soda Water 


In some parts of the Colorado Desert water 
boils up from springs so highly charged with 
gas that it is very difficult to keep corks in 
bottles filled with it. It seems queer to find 
in such a desert country real soda-water 
fountains supplied by Nature. Syrups are 
not furnished to order, unfortunately. 


receipt of the coupon in the corner. 


One Dollar 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 5 and 7 West 22nd St., New York 


«« ARTIST-HISTORIAN,”’ the unique title given by the world 

of letters to Dr. John Lord, is perhaps as complete a 
description of the man and his work as could be given in a far 
lengthier biography. 

He it was who, combining the accuracy of a Gibbon with the 
fascination of a Plutarch ora Prescott, has clothed the dry bones 
of historic annals with flesh and blood reality. 

Emerson said: ‘‘ There is properly no History, only Biogra- 
phy.’’ Dr. Lord spent fifty years of enthusiastic research and pro- 
ductive energy in writing just that thing —the world’s biography! 

Unique among the world’s writings, grand in its conception, 
colossal as an undertaking, marvelous in its execution, ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights of History ’’ has been accorded by right its place among 
the master-productions of all time. 

It is History in a new form; it is romance that is reality; it is 
the “‘ human’”’ history, the recital of the life-stories of the leaders 
of every age by one who unites the profundity of the Scholar, the 
impartiality of the Judgeand the accuracy of the Historian withall 
the vivacity and charm of the acknowledged Wit and Raconteur. 

Instead of a mass of dull data, he portrays the lives of the great 
so that they really live, and pictures in so graphic a manner the 
ways in which they moulded the history of their times as to leave 
an impression that is indelible. One cannot forget the vivid 
scenes and stirring action with which he fills the pages. 

Instead of the History of Rome with Czsar in it, he gives us 
Czsar— with Rome around him! He has chosen the most bril- 
liant stars of civilization as subjects, and by them he illumines 
the whole course of history. 

From the dawn of recorded time he has brought his work to a 
natural end with the leaders of the present age—with never a 
lapse of that personal element, biography; never a gap in the 
human record; never a lessening of his hold on the interest of 
his readers. ‘ 

That the last feature is absolute, witness the years which Dr. 
Lord spent on the lecture platform, holding spell-bound hundreds 
of thousands with the wonderful action and charm of these same 


word-pictures — spell-bound, too, in spite of a famously insignifi- _ 


cant presence and a worse than imperfect delivery —solely be- 
cause he was what his hearers called him, ‘‘Artist-Historian.’’ 

In the preparation of a single lecture Dr. Lord not infrequently 
read or consulted as many as 300 books. But he had the unique 
art of compressing into a few spirited pages the fire and stress 


which many, even great writers, cannot compass in a volume 
While the reader is carried along with the pleasant ease of fiction 
he gets the essence of many learned libraries. 

There is no educated class to whom ‘‘ Beacon Lights of His- 
tory ’’ does not appeal. Specialists use it as a reference work, 
particularly in connection with the condensed list of authorities 
for further research, given at the end of each lecture. Lawyers 
have declared the chapter on ‘‘ Moses’’ the ablest article on 
moral law they ever read, and that on Roman Jurisprudence 
sheds light on the whole realm of civil law 

Dr. Lord’s illustrations by comparison are a striking feature. 
For example, he compares the Apostles Peter and Paul in certain 
aspects with Luther, Knox and Latimer; Mohammed, the Prophet, 
with George Fox, the Quaker; Michael Angelo, the daring artist, 
with Godfrey, the Crusader. These and hundreds of similar 
parallels shine brilliantly through the pages and cast their 
searching side-lights into unsuspected corners. 

**T have no time to read,’’ say you? The very class Dr. Lord 
writes for! He savestime. His long life of labor along a single 
line has winnowed the wheat from the chaff —his peculiar gift. 

In brief, Dr. Lord has been the pioneer in writing history by 
means of biography. The day of dry annals and formal records 
is past. That keen critic, Andrew Lang, writes Biography is 
the true link between the past and the present, and its universal 
favor is assured.’’ The possessor of ‘*‘ Beacon Lights of History ’’ 
need have no other histories or biographies of whatever time or 
country, and as a profound student of Dr. Lord’s work writes, 
‘**Beacon Lights’ ts destined to become as indispensable in the 
home of culture as ts the Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia.”’ 

Over five hundred thousand volumes of the work have already 
been sold in its various incompleted forms—s5, 8 or 10 vols. — 
and now that it appears in its final 15 vol. form, bringing the 
work quite down to the present day, and with the addition of 
some 160 illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, the pub- 
lishers are gratified that they are able to present the great work 
in a form as worthy as its enduring qualities deserve. 

Its scope is now as complete as its author desired when he 
began his labors over half a century ago, ranging from the earli- 
est times to this very year, concluding with a masterly record of 
the life-work of Prof. Virchow, whose services to science bespeak 
his inclusion among the ‘‘ Beacon Lights of History,’’ and whose 
death Sept. 5th is the final recorded history in these volumes. 





With the issuance of the first edition of the now fully-completed ‘‘ Beacon Lights of History’’ 


announce the forming of the 


BEACON LIGHTS LECTURE CLUB 


of limited membership. 


A certain number of sets have been reserved for this introductory pur- 
pose, and members may secure them at a very considerable reduction from the regular prices, 
and upon easy payments, monthly, if preferred. 


The Sale of Memberships 
Will Begin November Ist 


A full description of the work itself, specimen lecture, illustrations, etc., and 
| details of this special introductory offer, will be sent free, on Ka 
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N.Y. Clty 
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Pe Please send to address 
¢ below, without cost to me, 
BAY a Specimen Lecture from 
x “ Beacon Lights of History,” 














—the membership fee—is the only payment necessary in & 
joining the Lecture Club, and upon your enrollment as 
a member the entire set of 15 volumes is sent at once. 







Name 


Address 





James Clarke & Co. 


together with complete table 
cf contents, description of bind- 
ings, samples of illustrations, and 
details of your special terms to mem- 
bers of the Beacon Lights Lecture Club. 
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“4 morsel 


for a Monarch.” 
—Shakespeare. 


SUCH 
A FEAST 
AS A 
QUEEN 
WOULD SERVE 
A 
KING 
SHOULD 
BE 
CROWNED 
WITH THE MOST 
DELECTABLE 
OF ALL 
DESSERTS 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Made in many flavors 
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THINKING MADE EASY 


There is a Way 


‘I asked Husband to get some Grape- 
Nuts, the ready cooked food. He brought 
them at noon, and I served a dish for dinner, 
for I thought what was good for breakfast was 
good for any other meal. Well! do you 
know we did not eat half so hearty of the 
meat, potatoes, etc., after eating the Grape- 
Nuts. It filled that vacancy which the 
regular fare did not. 

The ‘newspaper pufis,’ as I used to call 
them (I know better now), are not one bit too 
strong — are not strong enough, for steadier 
nerves, better complexion, increased endu- 
rance and a renewed reserve fund of strength 
are now mine, and I cannot be too thankful. 
I can walk five miles without one-half as 
much loss of strength as when I formerly 
walked one. 

If, in cleaning house and numerous other 
back breaking toils we women must do, we 
‘would all prepare a dish of Grape-Nuts 
instead of the old time ‘cup of tea to brace 
up on,’ one would soon see the difference. 

I have found, since using Grape-Nuts, 
that mental occupations, which months ago 
were taxing and fatiguing, are now real 
pleasures. 1 can think steadily and with 
such ease. By putting a spoonful of Grape- 
Nuts in a cup of good, rich Postum, I have 2 
drink fit for a King.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





My Remedies are 


Air 
Exercise and 
Diet 


Send for my pamphlet “Ex- 
perience vs. Experiment,” de- 
scriptive of my system and 
course. It’s Free. 

NoTE—!I publish a 64-page illus- 
trated book on Breathing and Exer 
cise. Correct and incorrect respira- 
tion accurately described. This is 
the most instructive treatise ever 
published on this vital subject and 
is well worth ten times the small 
price asked. 


Sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


P. von Boeckmanna, R. S. 
1161 Hartford Bidg. 
Union Square New York 
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|The Open-Air Education 


(Concluded from Page 2) 
‘* He’s paid his fare. He’s got as good a 
right to ride as you have.’ 
But the passenger played his joker. 
‘*You’d not say that if he had smallpox. 
Well, I’ll have to get out myself.’’ And he 
walked out of the door. 
‘““Who says I got smallpox?’ roared the 
drunken man, furiously following the pas- 
| senger to the platform, where he was seized 
up by the quick muscle of the West and set 
| down in the track behind, and the car went 
on without him. 
Here is open-air education for you, and 
| applied just right! This man who had got 
his full growth made the rest of us men in 
| that car look small. He stood head and 
shoulders above us in a number of ways, 
among which muscular strength was the least 
important. Indeed, it may well be that in 
the mere matter of throwing a man off acar 
there were others present as able as he. But 
brute force is not the point, for this can easily 
| be developed in a gymnasium. Nor even is 
readiness of brain or promptness of action 
quite the point, though both are marks of the 
superior man. 
rior (so at least I think) to play that drunken 
citizen like a trout and land him; to observe 
decorum first by an appeal to the conductor, 
then, after sizing up the victim, to mention 
smallpox and thereby instantly accomplish a 
whole rapid design. No tussle in the car, 
no fright for the ladies, the entire business 
dispatched neatly on the back platform! I 
envied him very 
quickness, such perfect coérdination between 
thought and act; Ilenvy him to-day. But the 
still more precious thing Which he possessed, 


| absolute independence. He had a mind, he 
made it up, he went ahead. He did not stop 
to look right and left at the bystanders. Let 
them stare if they want to! Hecared nota 
baubee or picayune. 


| The Blackmail We Pay Convention 


That man of the people who had got his full of 
growth by open-air education, who put us 
smoothly dressed and smoothly conducted 
civilians to shame, who respected the women, 
snubbed the conductor, and abated a nui- 
sance, all as easy as rolling off a log, would 
have pleased Herbert Spencer as much as he 
pleased me. And into my head he has put 
this exclamation: 

Oh, the blackmail that we pay to conven- 
tion! the petty, cowardly tons of blackmail! 
We must flot live east of a certain street 
because ‘‘ nobody does.’’ We must spend 
our summers in certain places because 
“everybody does.’’ For the sake of nobody 
and everybody we squander dollars upon 
things that we do not want and abstain from 
other things that we very much want. The 
bystanders are always with us; whenever 
we take an unusual step we peep and squint 
to see how the bystanders are looking. In 
fact, it is chiefly through the eyes of the 
bystanders, and not our own, that we look at 





It was unquestionably supe- | 


much such brains and | 


and which I do not, was his unconscious and | 


life. Thus may a man dialogue with his | 


soul: ‘‘] question Universal Suffrage.’’ 
‘ Better not. The crowd will hoot you.”’ ‘‘I 
should like to be a Baptist.’’ ‘‘ Better not. 
Society is Episcopalian.’’ ‘‘ I intend to have 
tea instead of late dinner in summer.’’ 
**You can’t. Newport dines at eight-thirty.’’ 
And so on from the sublime down the whole 
ladder; but it is all ridiculous. 

Let nobody suppose that I suppose conven- 
tion is an unmitigated evil. We all of us 
know that it is an imperative necessity; but I 
do not purpose to let it bleed me of my prin- 
ciples, my pleasures or my purse, or in any 
way whatever rub me out. I have seen too 
many people rubbed out by it. 

How, then, to get rid of the bystanders? 
How to see things as they are and not as 
somebody else sees them? For the average 
man I recommend as much open-air educa- 
tion as his walk in life makes possible for 
him. -I am claiming no panacea here, pray 
remember; I don’t promise that thus you will 
become either George Washington or Emer- 
son. But if you have noted the more humble 
graduates of the open air that I have here 
enumerated you will find that all of them 
show the same signs of health and inde- 
pendence commensurate with their several 
abilities; they do not get entangled in other 
people’s opinions. And I think (unless you 
are like the farmer’s boy) that if you fre- 
quent nature and the primitive life you will 
be likely to attain your full growth and grow 
entirely out of the reach of convention the 
blackmailer. 





The Newest and Best Shakespeare | 


. 


Regular price of the pub- 
lishers (Zhe Macmillan 
Company) . ° ° - $17.00 


The Eversley Shakespeare 


Complete works in 11 volumes, in handsome red cloth, in- 
cluding Mr. H. W. Mabie’s biography of Shakespeare. 


The Connoisseur’s Collection of 
Rare Shakespeare Prints 


150 interesting Shakespeare prints in a beautifu! portfolio. 


Regular price of the - 
lishers . ° ° 


Regular price, $27 .00 


10.00 











Sent for only 


50 Cents 


with order 


Sent for only 
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OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS TO THE ‘“* REVIEW vat eet ee TWO > $9 50 
YEARS at regular subscription price, for . : ° 


MONEY REFUNDED AT ONCE IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


We will send this charming Shakespeare set, inclu- 
For 50 Cent ding the beautiful portfolio of prints. If satisfactory 

remit $1 a month for only 14 months. These pay- 
ments will also entitle you to receive the ‘‘Review of Reviews’’ for two years. It is 
in consideration of your thus becoming a subscriber to the ‘‘ Review of Reviews”’ at 
the regular price of $2.50 a year that we give this opportunity of purchasing the 


Shakespeare set and the rare print collection at a trifle over one-third their usual cost, 
and on the small monthly payment plan at that. 


The Eversley Edition 


speare, Poet, Prete. and Man,”in a new 
edition pl with ding and printing to be 
absolutely wore + hte with the ten volumes of the 
Eversley Edition. The books are handsomely 


The Eversley Edition of Shakespeare’s works, 
the latest pavestant edition to be completed, is 
edited by Dr. Herford, Professor of English at 
the University of Wz ales, and contains introduc- 
tions, notes and explanations by that famous Eng- bound in red diamond- pattern Interlaken cloth. 
lish scholar. For the purpose of American read- ue publishers’ price for the books alone is 
ers, the set has been augmented by adding Mr. $17.0 ‘The type page is beautifully clear 
Hamilton Wright Mabie’s recent volume, “ Shake- and well proportioned. 


«sConnoisseur’s Collection’’ of Rare Prints 


We have obtained the entire edition of the beautiful and interesting Connoisseur’s 
Collection of Rare Shakespeare Prints, edited by Mr. Seymour Eaton, Librarian of 
the Booklovers’ Library. The price of the portfolio alone is $10. 00. 





i i The offer in this announcement is open to two-year subscribers 
The Review of Reviews to the Review of Reviews. The magazine has come fully speare offer 


ican home. with the un- 


into the position of the chief purveyor and interpreter of current affairs to the Am 


Dr. Albert Shaw's “Progress of the World,” the timely contributed articles, the departments derstanding 
giving reviews, summaries and quotations from the other important magazines of the world, that the books 
the monthly chapter of telling cartoons, and the hundred or so useful illustrations in each ma be veturned 


number of contemporaneous news interest are now the chief reliance of the substantial 
people of America in the task of “ keeping up with the times.’’ The next two years, 
—with their important political events, the election of a President and the working 
out of the new problems before this country,— will give an added zest and value 
to the monthly visits of the Review of Reviews. 


The Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place, New York 


tf unsatisfactory. 
Enclosed find 50 cents 
in stamps. 
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not only bears a good name, but i is what its name implies; therefore, the more you 
know about ‘‘ Masterpiece Razors’’ 
everybody. 
where reputation comes in. 


* Masterpiece Razor,’’ which we sell in pairs for 
Our 


‘Masterpiece Razor” 


the better for you, the better for us, the better for 
If you are not a judge of razors, you must trust the maker. Here is 


Razors have been our specialty since 1819. 
WE SELL RAZORS EXCLUSIVELY 


We make them; we grind them; we hone them; put them in shaving order, ready for the face. 
We use the best material money can buy. Every man in our employ is an artist in his 
line. The work comes as near perfection as human ingenuity can make it. 
We have no agents; we sell direct to consumer; we deliver free; we 
warrant every razor to be precisely what we say it is, and have 
but one price. 


Our pamphlet, “All About Good Razors,” mailed free. 
C. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William St., New York 










IF YOU WANT TO FEEL A DELIGHTFUL SATISFACTION ~~) 


every time you shave, you owe it to yourself to be fully informed about the excellence 
and smooth cutting quality of our 
$5.00, ready to put on the face. 
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PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C.M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F.B. Meyer ‘‘Pansy"’ 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady H. Somerset 


A HOME PAPER 


For Young People 


Edited by J. R. MILLER 
NE of the greatest successes of modern 


DR. STALL 
t Physicians and Hundreds of Others 





journalism, An illustrated paper for 
young people. Bright, helpful, hopeful. Not 
a line in it but appeals to the best in a boy or 
girl’s nature. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Cc we will send 
For 10S xsi 35 szzysoaren 
Send for Illustrated Prospectus 
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BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow, 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow, 
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THE BOY FOR LAY PORTE 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


stories. She does not think that she 

can write, and she is perfectly content 

to run the house and keep the children away 
from my study and allow me to'write my 
articles as I see fit. But when she learned 
that I was going to tell about the boy I met 
on the train coming out of Chicago she begged 
to be allowed to dictate an introduction to it. 
“Tell them,”’ she said, ‘‘ that when you 
announced that you were going to Chicago 


MS DRAKE seldom interferes with my 


- Frank’’ (Frank is my son, twelve years of 


age) ‘‘ begged to go with you because he had 
never been fifty miles from New York. Tell 
them,’’ she said, ‘‘that you refused to take 
him because he would be an unmitigated 
nuisance and would make you so nervous 
that the trip would do you more harm than 
good. Tell them,’’ she continued, ‘‘ that you 
said you knew just how he would act; that 
he weuld insist upon eating candy and fruit 
on the train and would get himself all stained 
up and cindery, and would probably put his 
head out of the window and get you into such 
a nervous state that you would feel like send- 
ing him back alone. Don’t forget to tell 
them,’’ continued Mrs. Drake, ‘‘ that you said 
you would have sucha feeling of responsibil- 
ity if he went along that your mind would not 
be free to absorb material for future stories. 
In short, be sure to tell them that you acted 
like a very selfish, nervous father and doomed 
poor little Frank to a disappointment that he 
will never forget. When heisan old man he 
will tell his grandchildren that the trip that 
made the most impression upon him was the 
one he didn’t take to Chicago with his father 
when he was twelve years old.’’ 

I am willing to admit that I am sorry I did 
not take the boy along, and so I set down 
this wrung confession in the nature of pen- 
ance. But one of my chief reasons for not 
taking the boy along was lest he might worry 
the other passengers. 

And now that I have begun there is really 
not so much to tell about the other boy. It’s 
just a sketch, but he made such an impression 


on me that I want to show his portrait to. 


others. 

I made my way to Chicago, transacted my 
business there, and the time having come to 
return I made my way to my train and was 
soon comfortably seated near a window. 

I was closely followed by a woman who 
was acting as convoy to a smallish boy witha 
very bright, handsome face and eyes that will 
be worth a fortune to him, they are so honest. 

He and his bag and baskets were deposited 
in the seat in front of me and then the woman 
left him to his fate, kissing him good-by and 
telling him to be sure not to be carried by La 
Porte, Indiana. 

As soon as he found himself alone he looked 
here and there for a friendly face, and at last 
he turned around and, looking at me, he 
winked. And I, who like boys— have I not 
one of my own? — winked back at him. 

That was enough of an introduction for 
him. He instantly produced a large, fat, 
luscious plum and offered it to me. I 
accepted it unhesitatingly, glad to find the 
young gentleman so generous, and acting on 
the principle that it is wrong to thwart kindly 
instincts. 

“Goll! Iwish I could get tothe peaches,”’ 
said he, turning around in the seat so that he 
could see me moreeasily. ‘‘ The peaches are 
all at the bottom of the basket and I like ’em 
better’n plums.”’ 

I had some peaches with me and I offered 
him one, and it did me good to see him get 
away with it. It was a ripe, juicy fellow and 
the juice ran down his chin like the oil on 
Aaron’s beard, but he licked as far as he 
could reach and used his coat-sleeve for the 
rest. Areal, live boy. Noneof your nagged 
children who have been brought up to act like 
prigs. 

‘* How old are you; ten?”’ said I, almost 
certain that I was guessing accurately, but 
his face took on an injured air as he said 
‘*Twelve.’’ He was just Frank’s age, but 
he was much smaller. 

The train soon started and then he wanted 
the window opened, and as it was beyond his 
strength I opened, it and got a flood of cinders 
in my face, but I did not mind that, he seemed 
so happy. He was a veal, live boy. Soon 
he put his head away out and I ventured to 
say that that was rather dangerous, but he 
answered ‘‘ Pooh,’’ and did it again, only 
this time he got a cinder in his eye, so after 
that he covered his face up in his jacket, 
which he had taken off as soon as he had 
ensconced himself, and thus protected not only 


from the cinders but also from light and air, 
he stayed with head out of the window ina 
pure spirit of bravado. His head might be 
knocked off the next minute, but he didn’t 
care. He evidently knew a lot of boys who 
would be willing to put a head on him for 
nothing. 

Tiring of the cat-in-a-bag game, he attacked 
the fruit basket again and made his way to 
the stratum of peaches. Again he offered me 
fruit and again I accepted, and while I was 
eating one plum he was eating three peaches 
and wiping his hands on his hair. That last 
touch I thought delightful, although Mrs. 
Drake tells me that I once shut Frank up in 
a dark closet for doing the same thing. Her 
memory is sometimes better than mine — or 
perhaps it is unconsciously inventive. 

Another small boy had been attracted to 
my side, possibly by the plenteousness of 
fruit, and number one offered him a plum. 

** Nope,’’ said number two with that con- 
tempt for friendly forms that so distinguishes 
childhood. 

“* Have a peach, then,’”’ said the purveyor 
of fruit, digging into the basket, and the way 
that small boy’s hand came out to grab 
showed that his distaste for purple plums did 
not extend to the bloom-covered pink and 
white freestones. 

“*Much you think I paid for this bamboo 
rod?’’ said the boy in front. 

Mrs. Drake says that I have utterly sub- 
dued the tendency to make me guess that 
existed in my Frank. Be that as it may, I 
put a high price on the rod and said “‘ Fifty 
cents?’’ 

My lack of candor was well repaid, for 
Master Bob—that was his name—told me 
with a very superior air, ‘‘ Nope, only a quar- 
ter. Guess you don’t know much about 
prices.’’ 

I hid my tremendous confusion by calling 
to the train boy who was passing with a tray 
of candy and I bought a box of caramels. 
Mrs. Drake says that I will never allow my 
boy to eat on a train, and that I have con- 
demned the practice as vulgar. Where she 
gets her memory for facts I don’t know. 

I opened the box and passed the candy 
around, taking one myself, just to be socia- 
ble, but Bob refused the sweets with the same 
kind of ‘‘ Nope”’ that had been accorded the 
proffer of the plum. 

“* Don’t you like candy?’’ I asked, feeling 


-that here was a varaavis. Master Jim at my 


side had taken three caramels at one fell 
swoop. 

‘* Hate it,’’ said Bob, twisting his hand- 
some face into a disgusted moune. 

‘* Well, what kind of boy are you?’’ said 
I, much disappointed and mentally wishing 
that my boys hated it also. 

** Oh, I had all I wanted once. I worked 
a week in a candy store and they let us eat as 
much as we wanted. Goll, I got so sick that 
I never want to see another candy. But I 
like fruit.’’ 

I should say he did like fruit. To my cer- 
tain knowledge he had eaten a dozen plums 
and six peaches. He offered me another, but 
I politely declined. I have not the capacious 
stomach that was mine when a boy. 

A queer smile overspread his roguish face. 
** Aunt Molly told me not to eat any of the 
fruit. It’s a present to mamma.’’ 

Imagine my feelings. I felt like a receiver 
of stolen goods, but Bob didn’t seem to care. 
*“*What’s the odds?’’ said he; ‘‘ got to do 
something.’’ 

‘* What’ll you tell your mother?’’ said I, 
feeling sure that | was now going to hear an 
avowal of contemplated mendacity. 

He laughed. ‘‘ Tellherlate’em.’’ Then 
he added, ‘‘ She’ll be so glad to see me she 
won't scold.’’ 

This surprising knowledge of mother nature 
on his part nearly upset my gravity, but I 
controlled my features. 

Whistling between his teeth, he took 
another peach. 

I felt I ought to admonish him now. 
‘* Better leave some for your mother. Isn’t 
she fond of fruit?’’ 

I had touched the right chord. ‘‘ Yes, she 
is,’’ said he, putting the peach back just as it 
was with a large and juicy bite in its cheek. 
“*] forgot about that. She just /oves fruit.’’ 

The repast now being over he must do 
something else to amuse himself, and he be- 
gan thrusting his fishpole out of the window 


quickly and fearfully, as if he expected to 
knock over a telegraph pole. 

‘* If that hits anything the other end’! slew 
around and strike that baby across the aisle,’’ 
said I. Mrs. Drake says that the rod would 
have gone out of the window to stay out if 
Frank had been at the other end of it, but I 
really think she is unjust. Boys must be 
allowed some latitude, and there really was 
little danger that he would hit anything as we 
were on the right-hand side of the car. 

The boy on my right was a quiet little fel- 
low and he was immersed in a weekly that I 
had given him to look ‘at, but Bob was not 
quiet a moment. When he had tired of try- 
ing to catch telegraph poles he hailed the 
train boy who was passing through with 
papers and called for the Chicago Tribune 
with the air of a sixty-year-old. Two min- 
utes sufficed to possess him of all its contents, 
and then his generous instincts asserted 
themselves once more and he turned to me 
with, ‘‘ Want to look at it? Not much in it. 
Never is on Monday.’’ 

Of course this last was an imitation of his 
father, but the generosity and good feeling 
were his own and I borrowed the paper, 
although I had already read myown. When 
I had finished a cursory examination of the 
headlines I handed it back with thanks and 
he began to tear it up and throw it out of the 
window, once causing a skittish horse ina 
meadow to kick up his heels and canter madly 
away. His boyishness so pleased me that I 
felt like adopting him. 

Mrs. Drake wants me to say that if I had 
adopted him I should have taken no more 
pleasure in his pranks, but should have tried 
to reduce him to a dead level of common- 
placeness by a lot of absurd rules. Is it 
possible that she knows me better than I do 
myself? I am certain that I should never 
have tried to repress such a breezy nature as 
Bob’s. He is entirely different from my boy, 
who is only half descended from my forebears 
and who has other-family peculiarities that 
need trimming. 

But to return to Bob. The paper having 
disappeared in gusty clouds that whisked 
past my window at cyclonic speed, he felt in 
his pockets and pulled out two cents. He 
looked at them and then at me, and then a 
mischievous gleam passed over his face and 
he tossed a cent out of the window. 

““What did you do ¢hat for?’’ said I, 
amazed indeed. 

“I don’t know,’’ said he with a gay laugh, 
and then the second cent followed suit. 

‘*If everybody did that it would be worth 
while to walk on the railroad track,’’ said I. 

““You bet,’’ said he excitedly, and then 
feeling in his jacket pocket he pulled out 
some papers and a Sunday-school card and a 
lead pencil, and they shared the fate of the 
cents. 

‘Why'd you throw the pencil away?’”’ 

**Too short,’’ said he. His eyes danced 
with mischief, and if his hat had not been in 
the rack I think he would have thrown that 
out, too. 

I stared athiminamazement. “ I'll wager 
you haven’t any money in the bank,’’ said I. 
I thought that I knew the type: the generous, 
devil-may-care spendthrift style of boy who 
would never amount to anything on account 
of his recklessness and tender-heartedness. 

‘* I have twenty dollars saved up,’’ said he. 
‘* Mom don’t know it, either.’’ 

‘* How did you make it? Chickens?’’ said 
I. I suddenly decided that his money throw- 
ing was due to excitement and not to waste- 
fulness. 

‘*No, I live in a city,’’ said he with very 
fine scorn. ‘‘I sold papers and worked a 
week in a candy store in vacation and cad- 
died for golf some.”’ 

From time to time he had broken out in 
little ejaculations concerning the landscape 
whenever we passed a pretty spot. I did not 
suppose that live boys cared for views, but he 
did and there was no posing in his enthusi- 
asm. He now discovered a landmark that he 
knew and his eyes danced with delight. 
** We're coming to Lay Porte,’’ said he. 

I thought to spring a little sentiment on 
him. ‘‘It’ll be a long time before I see my 
home,’’ said I. ‘‘ I’ve nearly nine hundred 
miles to goyet. I wish you were going with 
me.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t,’’ said he frankly. ‘“‘ Two 
hours is about all I want. Goll! A feller 





can’t do anything on atrain.’’ He had been 
feeling in the hip pocket of his knicker- 
bockers as he spoke and he now pulled out a 
whistle and blew it. Every one in the car 
looked around. I nearly choked with laugh- 
ter. The boy at my side roused from his 
magazine, and the boy nature in- him wak- 
ened as he said, ‘‘ Le’s blow it. Gee, but 
that’s a crackerjack.”’ 

Generous Bob handed it to him and he blew 
a blast even shriller than the first. An old 
man three seats in front of me frowned and 
turned around, saying sharply, ‘‘ Stop that 
devilish noise.’’ 

I was astonished at him. The boys were 
not his? Why should he worry at the noise? 
I am willing to admit the truth of Mrs. 
Drake’s remark that if the boys had been 
mine I should have thrown the whistle out of 
the window and threatened to spank them, 
but these were just two happy boys on their 
way home and they didn’t belong to anybody 
in the car. Why begrudge them their holi- 
day expression of feeling? 

Bob was now so excited that I felt La Porte 
was necessary if we wished to preserve the 
integrity of the car. He looked at the baby 
across the aisle as if he would like to pitch 
her out of the window just for the fun of it. 
His cheeks glowed red and his eyes danced 
with excitement. He was the picture of a 
handsome, wide-awake American, and I was 
proud of him. 

Just then the brakeman cailed out La Porte 
and I helped Master Bob get his traps together 
and saw him as far as the station platform. 

There was a thin, sour, nervous little dried- 
up man with an acidulously expectant look 
upon his face standing on the platform, and 
in spite of his contrast to the healthy boy I 
knew at a glance that he was Bob’s father. 

As soon as Bob saw him he uttered a little 
shriek of welcome, perfectly boyish and emi- 
nently natural, but his father instead of clasp- 
ing the splendid boy to his arms and kissing 
him, said with much irritation, ‘‘ Stop that. 
I'd rather hear it thunder. Why didn’t you 
come home yesterday? This settles your 
going off on visits.’’ 

A hard look came into Bob’s face and he 
said very distinctly and very undutifully, 
“Oh, dry up!”’ and slouched along by his 
father’s side as different in bearing from the 
boy whose high spirits had so enlivened my 
trip as if he had come from another world. 

As the train moved off and I saw them go 
away together I wondered why it is that some 
parents do not seem to appreciate their own 
sons, and I wished that my boy were due to 
come aboard at the next station. 


Raed 
The Domain of Despair 


HERE are various kinds and degrees of 

deserts in this country, but the most 
utterly hopeless are found in the so-called 
Great Basin, between the Rockies and the 
Sierras. This is a vast region of deserts, 
with here and there an area where Nature 
in prankish mood seems actually to have 
made an effort to produce spectacular effects of 
horror. From the Wasatch Mountains to the 
Sierra Nevada extends a ghastly stretch of ter- 
ritory, which is intersected by a series of 
high mountain ranges, running parallel north 
and south, with valleys between. 

A bird’s-eye view of the landscape shows 
three principal ranges, two of which are 
known as the Amargosa and Panamint, and 
between these is Death Valley, so called 
because it is the very abode of death. 

Imagine a narrow strip of arid plain, shut 
in between two mighty mountain walls, the 
peaks stretching up 10,000 feet into a burning 
sky. The surface of this plain, which is 175 
feet below sea-level, is a mere crust of salt and 
alkali, through which a ridden horse breaks 
up to his knees into a horrid paste that eats 
both hair and hide. 

A gray haze that never lifts makes every- 
thing indistinct and puzzling to the view. 
No vegetation is to be seen save a very scanty 
sagebrush, with leaves that are not green, but 
gray, and here and there a sort of cactus that 
grows to five or six feet in height, with 
extended branches. It is called the “* dead 
man,’’ because in the night each stalk looks 
like a corpse by the wayside. 

But the supreme horror of the place is the 
heat, which is unspeakable. There is a 
breeze, but it is so scorching hot as to blister 
your face. Streams flow from springs down 
toward the valley, but never reach it, because 
the heat dries them up cn the way. 
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My Studio in the St. James Building, New York, is the most 
Finely Appointed in the Country. Private Instruction Given. 


I tell you 


when such prominent men as 
these endorse my system there 
must be merit in what I teach: 





UR Men's Tailoring Division produces the 
best character of Made to Order Clothing, 
which we sell direct 


WOT to the consumer— 
c to YOU—at a_sav- 
ing of about ONE- 
THIRD. We buy our wool- 
ens, linings, etc., direct from 
the mills in large quantities, 
and manufacture the cloth- 
ing ourselves in our own 
workshops. 
This cut shows our No. V 
#38, Fine Quality All Wool 
Black Unfinished Worsted, 
the best Black Unfin- 


other eyes besides hers took unsympathetic 
note of his spoiled and shapeless garments, 
as Minerva silently motioned that he should 
follow her through the crowd at the counters. 
The General thought rapidly as he made the 
fifty feet to the curtain at the rear. Minerva 
drew it aside for him to enter. A roll-top 
desk stood upon a warm, soft rug in the glow 
from a lavish fire. The General had regained 
akan: Weasoa aver | his old-time self-possession. He had decided 
made to order for | not to be cross, not to speak one word of 


, 
eee nee reproach. Instead, he smiled and threw him- 
many tailors | self into the chair at the desk. 
would ask 


































JOSEPH LEITER, Chicago, Ill. 
“I most heartily endorse and recom- 


mend your system. 
POTTER PALMER, JR.,Chicago, Il. 
“* Best system I have ever taken.” 


JNO. K. COWEN, Pres't B. & O. R.R. 


“IT have been much benefited by your 
instructions."* 








sem se |  ‘* Well, my plum,” he said cheerily, putting 
ssa aa | his hat down; “‘ anything that requires my 
ted weave, | immediate attention?’’ 
Dard |  ‘* Yes,’’ said Minerva, in the hard voice of 
ished surface, trade. ‘‘I’ve got a porter who knows just 
a what to dowith you. You are dead, Tommy; 
nel, and and I want you to remember that this is a 
wear shiny. business establishment, and not a churchyard. 
Order V 838. Any Here’s your hat.’’ 
‘‘ But, darling,’’ said the General rising, 
| with a nervous contraction of the glottis, 
**T’yve come to marry vou, dear!”’ 
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J.C. CUDAHY, Cudahy Packing Co. 


“* Your system is marvelous."’ 


G. H. ROBINSON, Gorham Manufac- 
turing Co., New York. 

“I feel that this last year has been a 
year when I have felt the best in my whole 
life, and I attribute it more to what you 
taught me than any other cause.” 
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| immaculate array; ‘‘I guess you’ve been in on aoe ‘ oo 
the water too long for me. Ina matrimonial increase your West (reduced) 2toSinches Under My Instruction 
| way, Tommy, you always was a ghost. So, 
good-by, now!’’ she said, jerking back the Without Apparatus 
curtain with a jeweled hand. 
A sample of this num- Hight faces sent a cold chill through the My system is taught by mail to women as well as men with perfect success. 
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special catalogue VR. : Age immaterial. Each pupil is treated individually and receives my personal 
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stood with seeming expectancy at the side of attention. Five to ten minutes’ exercise a day for three weeks will give you abso- 
Paprika. General Skilhew’s eyes blinked, lute control over all of your muscles. If your occupation confines you in an office 
and boa looked twice up at the ceiling. _ or if your life is such that you suffer from any ailment, you need my systematic 
ervy, dear,’’ he said in a diminished Bs ae : % : A 

voice, ‘it’s pretty raw outside. Couldn’t I course of exercise at home. I have spent much time in studying the health of 
take my wig?’’ people of sedentary habits. It is especially beneficial to those suffering from 

‘““No!’’ said Minerva. ‘‘ It’s the only thing nervous affections. My system does not overtax the heart, as the body is treated 
you left us when you died. Atkins!’’ she 
called commandingly, beckoning to the gold 


letters. My charges are VERY reasonable. 


The warm sun glinting through the leaves 


Also a great variety 
of other patterns and 
weaves, ranging in 
price from $11.00 to 
$25.00. Samples, cuts 
of different styles and 

full information 

about what well 
dressed men are wear- 
ing are all contained 
in our special cata- 
logue VR. 


We mail it Free upon request. = symmetrical whole. 


Write for one to-day. 





MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 








CHICAGO of spring, the breath of perfumed air, the ‘ Within the reach of all. 
invitation of the deep-green meadows—I 
shall soon feel them. We are in America I could not give your case more attention, nor could I teach you more about my 





again and I amin a Flushing Avenue electric 
car, and we are safely past the gas-works on 
our way to the ferry. And it is General 
Skilhew who rings up my nickel and stands 
on my toes, requesting the vulgar crowd to 
move up forward. He has tasted wealth, and PROF. R. LEONI DE WANGER 
now he knows its emptiness; and so in summer 
(ONEITA) he sometimes’ takes such light employment 406 St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New York 
ELASTIC RIBBED as this, to put in fourteen hours of the lengthy 

days; and in winter he makes foot tours in 


the South. 
If the Nine Sisters have not weathered the 
high rentals of Bond Street the Remedy 


system, were my charges many times more than I ask. I will send you free, upon 
request, valuable information about my system and testimonial letters from some of the 
most prominent people in the country. 






















LILIPUT 


flourishes in survival of them; and the price | ]} 

is still within reach of any one who is in ik,” 
UI i . earnest. Confound this Remedy with no | | POCKET STEREOSCOPE 
other; for I should like to say that The Skil- g The ammllent 
cover the entire body like hew Restorer—owned by Minerva Grym complete 
an additional skin.” Fit. : Po: Prick di on ee stereoscope 
ting like a glove, but soft- — contains no injurious ingredients whatever, y | apparatus 
ly and without pressure | | but is entirely a vegetable compound ; and if basin «alge any 
front. Made for men, you still fear that it may have some effect that ve tical effect. It 
Most convenient people. | | will be harmful to your hair, I give you.my eppitet fee. is collapsable, 
=. being entered at the word that it will have absolutely none. A number of views can be 
Etdests, kia ice ethan conveniently carried 
; : in the pocket. Highly 


kind of underwear can - 7 : 
finished in silver and 


ladies obtain such perfect 5 : 

fit for dresses or wear com- gold decorations. 
fortably so small a corset. 20 photographs go with 
Mad va each “ Liliput ”"— sights 


e in great - 
riety of fabrics and from the whole world, 
weights. and beautiful series of art 


Sold by best dealers " rice complete, e e 
everywhere Life’s Tragedy $4.08, “ot, postonid soy? | The Wonderful Polishing Cloth 


















Send for Illustrated Booklet. ict i t £ 20 for 50cts Tak nag © wcticth at : D ri 
pictures insets o or cts. akes the place of polishing pastes and liquids. joes not 
Oneita Mills, Dept. Z I Greene me New Vork By Paul Laurence Dunbar 500 subjects from which selec- scratch or soil. It is a clean cloth charged with magic clean- 
a | me ~~ be made. = won- ing properties. Will polish anything from a ceal-scuttle to 
ENUINE FUR FEIT j i erful, instructive and enter- the daintiest silverware. Lasts longer and is less expensive 
A GENUINE FUR FELT MAY ke moeety not to sing at all ‘ YY taining novelty. Address to use. Send 10c for one piece 10x 14 inches, or 
And to go silent through the brimming day. , 25c for three pieces same size. 


Hat, 80c and $1 
Btyle L, 80c. Style H, $1 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price in cash, postal note or 
stamps. Don't mistake these 
goods for cheap wool hats. Our 


goods are union made of genuine | 10 have come near to sing the perfect song 
fur stock, trimmed with all silk And caly by a half-tonc lost the key, 


band and leather sweat. Our 


THE ADVANCE MFG. CO. 


It may be sorrow never to be loved, 
5 State Street Trenton, N. J. 


But deeper gricfs than these beset the way. 

















Style L 







STUDY Takes spare time only. Same teachers for eleven These trade-mark crisscross ljnes on every package. 


years. Plan approved by 
GLUTENF DYSPEPStA 


Judges and Educators. 
Prepares for the bar. 


object in selling direct at There is the potent sotrow, there the grief LAW Three courses: College, 
this ivaapeaneed price : 9 “4 Business, Preparatory. 
is Sasa eet Sasa The pale, sad staring of life’s tragedy. Opens new prospects in SPECIAL FLOUR 
y oui o dation anc - . 
Style H introduce engage y4 AT pe og | K. Cc. WHOL T FLOUR 
Colors — Black, B ie iacthin, C2 Soe we make. Oe . : te Special off i ‘oce 
Onder by color and head size. Tepresented in every par- | To have just missed the perfect love, sou. Caslegue See. Unlike * oth k Grocers. 
Rarmannce: Greenville Banking & Trust Co. BOOKLET FREE Not the hot passion of untempered youth, HOME ‘The Sprague Correspondence or bo rite 
JERSEY HAT MPG. 00., Upper Shop, Newark, W.J-. | poe shat which lays aside its vanity School of Law, 224 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, mich. | Farwell & Rhines, WMte »Y.,U.S.A. 











a And gives thee, for thy trusting worship, trath— ‘a ech edt euiatibdicion 
Woop 'shaarien | eeisSSrmrr’” | Short Stories 222 || THERE'S MONEY IN ART 























-D ly . ge aati - 
pa nay bey} Matt oe estar ne tation parm This, this it is to be accursed indeed; ‘ list. Instruction Loare to Gaw. awe give Jestenctions by oth at 
. bags, pocket-book h i i 3 ; i y il i iti . specia ates. t 
that can be decorated by this fascinating cccupation, | FOF if we mortals love, o if we sing, spondence and. Reportorial branches, Send for | | earning big salaries, Write for Art Catalogue 
ant You need not be an artist to moter it, ane or pro- | We count our soys not by the things we have, free booklets —tell how to start right. Address explaining our methods. 
Dept. P, 5 World Building, New York City. ° But by what kept us from the perfect thing. | United Press Syndicate, 680 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. | |_ Mi? Schoo! of Design, 707 Vulcan Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Books | 
Worth By Edmund Vance Cooke | 


Having 




















Good time 
has its 
beginning 


Poor time 
has its 
ending 
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Hypnotism Edward H. Eldridge, A. M. 


There is no more popular or interesting 
form of entertainment than hypnotic 
exhibitions, and every one would like 
to know how to hypnotize. By follow- 
ing the simple and concise instructions 
contained in this complete manual any 
one can, with a little practice, readily 
learn how to exercise this unique and 
strange power. 


Proverbs By John H. Bechtel 


e The genius, wit and spirit of a nation 
are discovered in its proverbs, and the 
condensed wisdom of all ages and all 
nations is embodied in them. A good | 
proverb that fits the a is often a con- 
vincing argument. This volume contains 
a representative collection of proverbs, (I) Y oO U » g oO oO | 
old and new, and the indexes, topical 
and alphabetical, enable one to find D”® you ever make some small success 


readily just what he requires. And brag your little brag, 


IN AN 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin watch has the word “ Elgin’? engraved on the works, and is 
guaranteed against original defect of every character. A booklet about 
watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois 





















Electricity By George L. Fowler As if your breathing would impress 
An interesting and thoroughly reliable The world and fix your tag 
ee the subject - the poe Upon it, so that all might sce 
teur or skilled electrician. If you wish . « ” 
to install an electrie door-bell, construct The label loudly reading, “* ME ! 
a telephone, wire a house, or understand And when you thonght you'd gained the nee | 
the workings of a dynamo, this volume And, sunning in your own delight, 
will furnish the required information. y 
A practical book of inestimable value You preencd your plumes and crowed “All 
to every one. right !”’ 
Toasts By William Pittenger Did something wipe you out of sight ? 


Unless you did this many a time 
You needn’t stop to read this rime. 


Most men dread being called upon to 
respond to a toast or to make an ad- | | 
dress. What would you not give for | | 
the ne to ae of this eupertace- | When I was mamma’s little joy 
ment? o need to give much when : 

you can learn the oe from this little | And not the least bit tough, 
book. It will tell you how to do it; not | I'd sometimes whop some other boy 


only that, but by example it will show 
the way. It is valuable not alone to the (If he were small enough ), c 
novice, but the experienced speaker And for a week I'd wear a chip, 


4 will gather from it many suggestions. | And at the uplift of a lip 


Cloth Binding, each, 50 Cents “ op eI oth 
Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed for the price — < _—— 


ee Some bullet-headed little Swope, 
A pit testcase set All About Wild Anim als 
921 Arch Street, Philadeiphia 
No doubt you were as bad, or worse, 


Or else you had not read this verse. 
The NEW Natural History 

















All women were like pica print 





When I was young and wise ; By RicHarD LypekkeRr, F. Z.S., assisted by more than a score of the ablest 

I'd read their very souls by dint naturalists in the world, is the latest and best work of its kind. It is a fascinating 

Of looking in their cyes. wonder-book, telling about all the marvels of the animal world, many of which 

And in those limpid souls I’d sce have been but recently discovered. It is strictly scientific, yet written in a style that 
| A very fierce regard for me. : is so pleasing and simple that children can read and understand and delight in it. 


And thea —my, my, it makes me faint ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


Peroxide and a pinkish paint 





| Gave me the hard, hard heart-complaint. in his introduction to the work calls it ‘‘ Easily the best and most reliable work in 
I saw the sham, I felt the taint, the field of popular Natural History.”’ 
Yet if she’d pat me once or twice, All the different sorts of animals are described and compared, from polyp to pachyderm : 
4 : ° How they are related to each other; how they come to differ so widely from one another ; 
I'd follow like a little fyce. how they protect and care for their young; how and where they make their homes; how 
. they rule their communities ; the different part of the world that each sort inhabits; their 
I never played a little game methods of moving about; their migrations from place to place; the uses of their odd limbs 


‘ PICTURES BY Gl BSON, And won a five or ten, and singular faculties; their wonderful intelligence in their own ways of life; what they 
- ' eat and their wise ways of getting it; how they quarrel and battle among themselves ; how 
But, presto! I was not the same they shrewdly defend themselves against their foes; how they are hunted and trapped; 
Frederic Remington, Howard Chandler Christy, As common makes of men. how they serve man with food, shelter, clothing, finery and other useful and beautiful 


Bhond aud the bent prtioes SS Not Solomon and all his kind things; all these interesting matters and many more are fully told about. 
’ , 


Sielci tk Borat ‘Javente bests, Held half the wisdom of my mind. een 
With’ a beaut cover in colars by Maxfield || And so ['d swell to twice my size, 72 Magnificent Full-Page Colored Plates 


Parrish. Sent free to any address. Send for | 
artistic brochure, ‘Modern Book Collecting,” if And throw my hat across my cyes, 


you are interested in special book-making and 













The work is in six royal octavo volumes of over 500 pages each. They are 




















ee ee ee And chew a quill and wear red ties, beautifully but substantially bound in  half-morocco, with gold backs. 
R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher, New York And tip you off the stock to rise — There are over 2200 illustrations—the most magnificent set of animal 
Until, at last, I'd have to steal = peng Agen ow oe of them are full-page Colored Plates 
The baby’s bank to buy a meal. : ; 8.=.P. 
Kitchen Utensils a sot I if these things remained Special Of tf er: 
HAVING THIS Has Ever Been Found speak as 8 ° MERRILL 
EMA inte }adhele Ai fo Gs patect Gos. . Half Price and Little Payments & BAKER 
St 1 W And yet I don’t Suppose I’ve gained If you apply at once, you can secure a set by paying $1 club fee and $2 9 and 11 E. 16th St. 
pa ce are A single ounce of sense. a month for fifteen months — the club fee of $1 being the only payment New York 
Ye required before the complete set is sent to you. This is one-half the 
” The BLUE LABEL i scoff these tales of yesterday regular selling price, and the offer will remain open Without cost to me, please 
Co Bem yo fe sagged In quite a supercilious way, for a short time only. If you want more details be- t= sen d specimen. page ie poomee 
on every ada fore ordering, send your name and address on this TORY containing es Pegee 
PROVES IT But by to-morrow I may bump three-cornered ticket. You will receive free a beautiful the full- a Suleepaban hee 
If substitutes are offered, Tato some newer game and jump ! sample-page book and a fuller account of the nature of illustrations and text pages, and 


— us. New Booklet Free. the work. But you must be prompt. full particulars of the club. 


ate Nickel Stee! Ware is You'll think I am the only trump 


iby the leading Department In all the deck until — kerslump | MERRILL & BAKER 





























oad ousefurnishing Stores. 
: Unless you'll do the same some time, 9 and 11 EB. 16th St NEW YORK 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. ? a . i Inquiry Ticket Address.................. “d 
SAFE. _ J New York, Boston, Chicago. Of course you haven't read this rime. 
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Richard Harding Davis 


HIS NEW NOVEL 





a. 
Captain 
Macklin 


“AN ADMIRABLE story, 
clear-cut, brave, spirit- 
ed. It shows Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis in his ‘ ma- 
turity.. "— Zhe Bookman. 


With iliustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. $1.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
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RECENTLY WO ENLARGED] 
By the addition of 
25.000 New Words 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph. D., LL.D. 
U.S. Commissioner of ‘Education. 

Will readily settle questions about words, 
men, places, scientific subjects, etc. It has 
2364 quarto pages with 5000 illustrations. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 
our Chart of English Sounds for home study 
with the children, also “A Test in Pronuncia- 
tion” which affords a pleasant and instructive 
evening’s eutertainment. 

Illustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 


2 Main Street Springhelé, Mane. 














LEARN FROM 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 


Study the Systems and Methods that made them success- 
ful. Wrap a quarter in an envelope NOW aad send to 


SYSTEM 


A Monthly 
Magazine 


for three months’ 
tria! subscription. 
Learn what its ex- i 
perts know about 
increasing sales, 
eae, corre- td 
“ book- 
less " book- keeping, caieeting buying, ss 
banking, publishing, insurance, the professions. Be a: 

to-date business-man—thoroughly posted. Full year $1. ‘00. 


THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 
Muskegon, Mich. 


























































Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses low 
and can be reduced more than one-half by work- 
ing for board if desired. Railroads 
give our duates immediate em- 
ployment and furnish free passes to 
destinations. We always have more 
for operators than we can fill, 
and can give our students choice of different 
railroads in many States, East and West. Write for 


catalogue giving information. 
Valentines’ of Janesville, Wis. 
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Old Maid. 

** Reason! 
have any reason.’’ 
| showed sign of being short of temper, a con- 
dition of affairs startlingly unusual to her. 


Bro what is her reason? ’’ demanded the 


I don’t believe any of them 


| ‘* Says she hasn’t enough work to do; really 


| servants are becoming impossible.’’ 

‘‘ The present result of woman,’’ remarked 
the Minor Poet, ‘‘ will be looked back upon by 
the historian of the future as one of the chief 
factors in our social evolution. The ‘Home’ 
—the praises of which we still sing, but with 
gathering misgiving —depended on her will- 
ingness to live a life of practical slavery. 
When Adam delved and Eve spar am 
confined his delving to the space within his 
own fence, Eve staying her spinning-wheel 
the instant the family hosiery was complete 
—then the home rested upon the solid basis 
of an actual fact. Its foundations were 
shaken when the man became a citizen, and 
his interests expanded beyond the domestic 
circle. Since that moment woman alone has 
supported the institution. Now she in her 
turn is claiming the right to enter the com- 
munity, to escape from the solitary confine- 
ment of the lover’s castle. The ‘ mansions’ 





| with their common dining-rooms, reading- 
| rooms, their system of common service, are 


| 


| a common furnace. 
| you turn on the steam. 


springing up in every quarter; the house, the 
villa, is disappearing. The story is the same 
in every country. The separate dwelling, 
where it remains, 
system. The houses are even warmed from 
You do not light the fire, 
Your dinner is 
brought around to you in a traveling oven. 
You subscribe for your valet or your lady’s 
maid. Very soon the private establishment 


| with its staff of unorganized, quarreling serv- 


| two off. 


| free from pole to pole. 


ants, of necessity either over or under 
worked, will be as extinct as the lake- 
dwelling in the sandstone cave.’’ 

“‘T hope,’’ s2id the Woman of the World, 
“that I may live to see it.’’ 

“In all probability,’’ 
Poet, ‘‘you will. I would I could feel as 
hopeful for myself.’’ 

‘* If your prophecy be likely of fulfillment,’’ 
remarked the Philosopher, ‘ 


party. Myself, I never read these full and 
exhaustive reports of the next century with- 
out reveling in the reflection that before they 
can be achieved I shall be dead and buried.”’ 

‘*T disagree with you,’’ said the Minor 
Poet. 


“Your statement does not convince me of | 


my error,’’ retorted the Philosopher. 

‘ Nevertheless I speak the facts, express 
the world-current,’’ continued the Minor 
Poet. ‘‘ Europe annexes piece by piece the 
dark placés of the earth, gives to them her 
laws. The Empire swallows the small State. 
Russia stretches her arm around Asia. In 
London we toast the union of the English- 
speaking peoples; in Berlin and Vienna we 
rub a salamander to the Deutsches Bund; in 
Paris we whisper of a communion of the 
Latin races. In great things so in small. 
The store, the huge emporium, displaces the 
small shopkeeper; the trust amalgamates a 
hundred firms; the union speaks for the 
worker. The limits of country, of language, 
are found too narrow for the new ideas. 
German, American, or English? 


the mizzenmast: the business of the human | 
race is their Captain. One hundred and fifty 
years ago old Sam Johnson waited in a 
patron’s anteroom; to-day the entire world | 


invites him to growl his table talk the while | 


it takes its dish of tea. The Poet, the 
Novelist, speaks in twenty languages. 
Nationality! It is the County Council of the 
future. The world’s highroads run turnpike- 
One would be blind 
not to see the goal toward which we are rush- 
ing. At the outside it is but a generation or 


universal hive just the size of the round 
earth. The bees have been beforeus. They 
have solved the riddle toward which we in 


| darkness have been groping.’’ 


» The Old Maid shuddered visibly. ‘‘ What 
| a terrible idea! ’’ she said. 
‘To us,’’ replied the Minor Poet; ‘‘ not to 


( sare AaHTO 3HT 332 ) 





those who come after us. The child dreads 
manhood. To Abraham, roaming the world 


The Woman of the World | 


is being absorbed into a | 


replied the Minor | 


“I console myself | 
with the reflection that I am the oldest of the | 


Let what | 
yard of colored cotton you choose float from | 


It is one huge murmuring hive, one | 
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The Kind of 
Reading the 
Busy Man Likes 


For the man of affairs, with countless 
calls upon his time, the hours for 
reading are few, and, therefore, should 
be well spent. They could not be 
better utilized than in company with 
the WARNER LIBRARY. Summing 
up, as it does, the best literary 
thought of the whole world, it is in- 
dispensable as a reference work for 
the hurried moments of the day, and 
a source of quiet, pleasurable reading 
at night. These long winter evenings 
will be enjoyable with WARNER. 








Hon. Lyman J. Gage said: 
“ The volumes composing THE WoRLD’s 
Brest LITERATURE form in themselves 
a valuable library.” 








The Late Vice-Pres. Hobart said: 


“It is a pleasure to commend THE 
WoRLp’s Best LITERATURE, so ad- 
mirably edited and selected as to meet 
all the requirements of its title. It is 
a most valuable addition to my library, 
and I prize it highly.’ 





OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS, AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 


| The Famous Warner Library of 
The World’s Best Literature 


(IN 46 SUPERB ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES) 


THE WORK OF 300 EMINENT THE BEST OF FICTION, HUMOR, 
LITERARY SPECIALISTS POETRY, SCIENCE, ETC. 


Assisting Charles Dudley Warner were Hamilton The Warner Library contains 20,000 pages of 
Wright Mabie and 300 other editors, critics and fiction, humor, science, philosophy, travel, essays, 
scholars. In a series of splendid essays by the letters — in a word, all the best and lasting literary 
greatest living writers, every great author is thought of sixty centuries. In poetry alone “a 
discussed. With this immense work at hand no 1000 complete masterpieces are given. 

one need ever plead ignorance of any literary Library also includes a complete course of sending. 
subject. It is profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


Less Than Half Former Prices 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure control 
of the i Nad id ition’ — y re- 
| f entire Iemorial Edition newly re Cut This Out 
vised and enlarged, and will supply these 
splendid sets at only a fraction above factory INQUIRY COUPON 
prices—/dess than one-half the publisher’s prices ; ; ae 
r . The American Newspaper Association, 
of the work. We will also accept 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
GENTLEMEN: — Please send me with- 


Small Monthly Payments out cost, booklet and full particulars in 


‘ regard to the Memorial Edition of the 
So small that you will not feel the outlay. But Warner Library of the World’s Best 
prompt action is needful, as the demand for this 











Literature. 

















new edition is already very large. Jame. 3 pees wa 
a 
This Free T 
Send Inquiry Coupon o-Dayxs= City —— State 
| THE SATURDAY EVENING POST BUREAU 

















Boys’ Names Wanted 


THE STAR MONTHLY wants names and addresses 
of bright boys between 12 and 20) years of age. We want 
to get them i d in our t tiful ill : 

of boys’ stories, which has a circulation of 100,000 copies 
monthly, although only 9 years old. It contains fine stories 
and handsome illustrations as well as departments of 
Amateur Photography, Philately, Numismatics, Curios, 
Puzzles, Natural Science, Mythology, Physical Culture, 
etc., and each month awards a large number of valuable 
prizes to subscribers. The subscription price is 50 cents, 
but, ¢/ you are not already a subsctiber and will send us 
five boys’ names and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will enter you as 
a subscriber fully paid for six months in advance. Address 


The STAR MONTHLY, Oak Park, Ills. 

















| If this ad. catches the eye of a | BOOKS AT When calling, please ask for 
li biti arty that d 
AGENTS ire 'sabiiste gery mato | TIBERAL, | mi kant 


DISCOUNTS { Suir yeu seed eure 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assort 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
gp sent for 10-cent stamp. 


E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York 


(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 
commission. Send for free booklet, 
“ 


sa guage fetoke Fee Here 


Bg to succeed as writer. - | body. 


National mn Association, 67 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


| our Money-Making Proposition, selling Stereoscopic 
| goods; our Agents are making good wages daily above 
expenses ; exclusive territory. 


| GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, 613 Abel Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
STORY - WRITING 


and Journalism taught by mail. 
MSS. criticised, edited ; sold on 








Ww ~_ as Pept 
of health and 
rest for mind and 

Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. ¥ 











Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, 
Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly persons — the — ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet, "* Tooth Truth 








FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 








Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’, 























Health and Comfort 


You save 
much coal, 
warm your 
home uni- 
formly and 
healthfully, 
and do a- 
way with 
dust, coal 


ee , gases and 


all drudgery by installing 
Hot Water or Steam 


Now simply and cheaply erected in old 
homes without in any way altering the 
heuse. Send for valuable booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. D 
and AMERICAN Radiators CHICAGO 











NSIDE the covers of this 
beautiful book is set 
forth the last word on the proper.setting of 
the table for all occasions. It is illustrated 
with large photographs and will be found of 
most welcome i ce to the h k 

Sent free on request for 4c. postage to 
address. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Dept. N, Wallingford, Conn. 


The R. W. & S. stamp on Solid Silver 


is an assurance of excellence. a 


* F you want the 

greatest watch 

value—accuracy 

and service—at 

the least cost, 

|} buy the world’s 
timekeeper — 





per. 
any 
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Youcan 
buy an 
Ingersoll almost anywhere. 
Over 50,000 dealers have them 
or we will mail you one on re- 
ceipt of price. Booklet Free. 
A 


dress Dept. 21 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
7 Cortlandt Street, New York 


STAMMER 
od aes. 





in and Treatment of Stam: 
it to any address. Enclose 6 cents to 
LEWIs STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide 8t., Mich. 











| would have seemed little better than penal | 


| with his flocks, the life of your modern city 


man, chained to his office from ten to four, 


servitude.’’ 

‘* My sympathies are with the Abrahamit- 
ical idea,’’ observed the Philosopher. 

‘*Mine also,’’ agreed the Minor Poet. 


** But neither you nor I represent the tend- | 


ency ofthe age. Weareits curiosities. We, 
and such as we, serve as the brake regulating 
the rate of progress. Why does the hotel 


| with its five hundred servants, its catering 


for three thousand mouths, work smoothly; 


while the desirable family residence, with its | 
| two or three domestics, remains the scene of 


waste, confusion and dispute? We are los- 


| ing the talent of living alone: the instinct of 


| was the comment of the Philosopher. 


coarse jests, one of the music-hall crowd. 


| If Socrates 


living in communities is driving it out.’’ 
‘So much the worse for the community,”’ 
“* Man, 
as Ibsen has said, will always be at his great- 
est when he stands alone. To return to our 
friend Abraham: surely he, wandering in the 
wilderness, talking with his God, was nearer 
the ideal than the modern citizen, thinking 
with his morning paper, applauding silly 


shibboleths from an Adelphi pit, guffawing at | 


In 
the community it is the lowest always leads. 
and Galileo, Confucius and 
Christ had ‘thought in communities’ the 
world would indeed be the ant-hill you 


| appear to regard as its destiny.”’ 


“In balancing the books of life one must 


| have regard to both sides of the ledger,’’ 


| appear to be a Law. 





| race. 


responded the Minor Poet. ‘‘ Not the devel- 
opment of the individual—that is his own 
concern— but the uplifting of the race would 
We are impatient, for- 
getting that the coming and going of our gen- 
erations are but as the swinging of the pen- 
dulum of Nature’s clock. The road winds, 
the gradient is somewhat steep. Just now, 
maybe, we are traversing a backward curve; 
but I gain my faith by pausing now and then 
to look behind. 
many a downward sweep. But we are 
climbing, my friend, we are climbing.’’ 

‘‘But to such a very dismal goal, according 
to your theory,’? grumbled the Old Maid. 
“‘T should hate to feel myself an insect in a 
hive, my little round of duties apportioned 
to me, my every action regulated by a fixed 
law, my place assigned to me, my very food 
and drink, I suppose, apportioned to me. 
Do think of something more cheerful.’’ 

The Minor Poet laughed. ‘‘My dear 
lady,’’ he replied, ‘‘it is too late. The thing 
is already done. he hive already covers 
us, the cells are in building. Who leads his 
own life? Who is master of himself? What 
can you do but live according to your 
income, in, I am sure, a very charming little 
cell; buzz about your little world with your 
cheerful, kindly song, helping these your fel- 
low-insects here, doing day by day the useful 


offices apportioned to you by your tempera-* 


ment and means, seeing the same _ faces, 
treading ever the same narrow circle. Why 
do I write poetry? I am not to blame. I 
must live. It is the only thing I can do. 
Why does one man live and die upon the 
treeless rocks of Iceland, another labor in 
the vineyards of the Apenines? Who would 
be a sweep or a chaperon, were all roads 
free? Whois it succeeds in escaping the law 
of the hive? The loafer, the tramp. On the 
other hand, who is the man we respect and 
envy? The man who works for the commu- 
nity, the public-spirited man, as we call him; 
the unselfish man, the man who labors for 
the labor’s sake and not for the profit, devot- 
ing his days and nights to learning Nature's 
secrets, to acquiring knowledge useful to the 
Is he not the happiest? The man who 
has conquered his own sordid desires, who 
gives himself to the public good? The hive 


| was founded in dark days; before man knew, 





it has been built according to false laws. 
This man will have a cell bigger than any 
other cell; all the other little men shall envy 
him; a thousand fellow crawling mites shall 
slave for him, wear out their lives in 
wretchedness for him and him alone; all 
their honey they shall bring to him; he shall 
gorge while they shall starve. Of what use? 


He has slept 110 sounder in his foolishly fan- | 


ciful cell. Sleep is to tired eyes, not to 
silken coverlets. His stomach— distend it 
as he will, it is very small— resents being 
extended. The store of honey rots. The 
hive was conceived in the dark days of 
ignorance, stupidity, brutality. A new hive 
shall arise.” 

“‘T had no idea,’’ said the Woman of the 
World, ‘‘ you were a Socialist.’’ 

“‘Nor had I,’’ agreed the Minor Poet, 
“before I began to talk.”’ 

_Editor’s Note — This is the last of Mr. Jerome’s 
six papers. 
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We make, at Moderate Prices, 
all Forms of Fountain Pens, 
including the Automatic Self- 
Filling and Old Joint. 
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Fountain Pens 
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A. A. WATERMAN & CoO., 
Dept. F, 22 Thames St., New York 











No one will use 
the old form 
after trying this. 
Reduced size cut of 
Middle Joint Pen. 


If no local dealer 
ag assort- 
ment of modern 
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Blizzard Proof 


Wool fleece inside. Close woven outside. 
Wears like iron, warm and comfortable 
as an old coat. Jacket and lining 
woven together. Snap fasteners, 
riveted pockets. Wear with or with- 
out an overcoat. 


PARKER’S 
ARCTIC JACKET 


“ARCTIC” Trade-Mark Registered | 
For sportsmen, policemen, letter carriers, 
drivers and all who face the cold. Ask 
your own dealer for it. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of $2.35. . P. . 

Dept. 57, 103 Bedford St., Boston | 
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was made in one year. Demand is increasing. 
Easily grown and hardy everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. Can be grown in 
small gardens as wellasonfarms Most prof- 
itable crop known. Cultivated roots and seed 
for sale. Send four cents to help pay postage | 


and get our complete book telling ai! about this 
wonderful GINSENG. 
| Chinese-American Ginseng Co., Dept. D, Joplin, Mo. 
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This cut Absolutely Nov. Number and Superb 25 cent Christmas | 
is about on FREE to Number of LESLIE’S MONTHLY, and sy 

sy one-third ce OLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, : 

4 the size of Subscribers | free to all who subscribe VOW. PH 

Calendar — q 

? Sigure. Features of LESLIE'S for November and December : # 

4 “The Mill,” a new and striking story by DR. HENRY VAN DYKE. ; 

& “The Autobiography of a Thief,” a — 9ersonal narra- t 

bs tive of intense human interest. “Richard Mansfield,” a t 

3 masterly sketch by the first of theatrical critics, WILLIAM A 

a WINTER. Stories by such authors as HARRY STILWELL “ 

ba EDWARDS, CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, EDEN PHILL- hel 

‘ POTTS, EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON HOUGH. 34 
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i LOOKING FORWARD— 1903 4 

y Three Splendid Novels t 

; “Glengarry Stories,” a tale of sentiment. A i 

* better sequel to“ The Man from Glengarry,” f 

s by RALPH CONNOR. “The Amethyst Box,” 
St astory of mystery, as good as “The Leaven- 5 
/ ) Case,” by ANNA KATHERINE GREEN. i 

4 “Dennis Dent,” a novel of thrilling interest, 

‘ by the creator of “The Amateur Crac an,” 
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ERNEST W. HORNUNG. j 


Each month will appear colored portraits of the best 


+ American actors and actresses, sketched from life and ac- t 

5 companied by frank and authoritative criticisms. Among the sketches made . 

' for early numbers are portraits of JOSEPH |EFFERSON, RICHARD MANS- 
FIELD, and MISS JULIA MARLOWE. 
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LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY | 


10 cts.; $1.00 a Year 
COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR 


The immense popularity of the Actress Calendar 
painted for LESLIE'S MONTHLY last year by MISS 
MAUD STUMM, the well-known American water 
colorist, has led us to employ her extraordinary 
talent upon a calendar for 1903, picturing the 
American College Girl. Beautifully 
lithographed in twelve colors upon three 
sheets of heavy pebble plate paper, tied 
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with silk ribbon, are the graceful Frank 
. * , figures of girls dressed in the colors of the great ° 
2 Yale University Yell colleges. On each sheet is the appropriate cod/ege Leslie 
vekekckex Koax Koax. seai and the college yell. The whole carries out : : 
Brekekekex Koax ie Odp Odp, the complete college idea. Size 10 in. by 12% in. Publishing 
bal: , . . Remember, if you mention THE SATURDAY H ouse 
Parabailou, Yale! . -_- { - 
EVENING Post the Beautiful American . 
_ College Girl Calendar for 1903, and 141-147 Fifth Ave. 
the November and December issues are given free, all charges prepaid by us, with each New York 


.00 subscription to FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY for 1903—that is, 
fourteen numbers and Calendar postpaid, 


IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Nov. and Dec. numbers and the Calendar are NOT GIVEN with 
combination subscription orders, unless so advertised 
Use the attached coupon. Clip it off; fill it out, and mail it to 
us with $1.00. 





You may enter my sudb- 
scription to Frank Lestie’s 
Popular Monthly for the year 
1903. Please send me the Col- 
lege Girl Calendar and Nov. and 
Dec. numbers of 9902 Free. J en- 
close $1.00 for my subscription. 
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“KEYS TO SUCCESS” 


® Mr. Edward Bok, 
Editor The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, tells 
young men how, with- 
out help or influence, 
they can rise to the 
highest success. 











The present century 
abounds with exam- 
ples of young men 
who, alone and un- 
aided, have risen to 
the very highest pin- 
nacle of Success in their chosen callings. 

The great captains of industry of to-day were the 
poor boys of thirty vears ago. They made their 
opportunities; they depended solely upon their 
own personal efforts. It was not a wealthy parent, 
nor an influential friend who started these men 
on the road to fortune. . 

What, then, is that irresistible force which 
enabled them to overcome all obstacles? 

Every ambitious young man is searching for 
this secret. He believes that honesty, sobriety, 
perseverance, and determination are essentials in 
the foundations on which to build a successful 
career. and yet he realizes that he must possess 
something more than these prerequisites, if he 
would achieve conspicuous success. 

Those who study the lives of successful men 
will tell you that they all possessa certain force of 
character--the power to mould and direct the 
opinions of others. John D. Rockefeiler has often 
said, that he attributes his success largely to 
his ability to influence and control the minds of 
men. How to acquire that power is told by Mr. 
Edward Bok, in his lecture ‘“‘ Keys to Success,” 
the most inspiring address to young men ever 
heard from an American platform. Mr. Bok does 
not preach theory; he gives good, sound, practical 
advice. He tells young men just how they can 
develop those qualities which contribute to suc- 
cess, and win both money and power. Every 
word is suggestive and inspiring. 

The publishers of this lecture are desirous that 
every reader of ‘‘ The Saturday Evening Post” 
should possess a copy of “‘ Keys to Success,”’ and 
they wil! send, complimentary, a complete 
copy of this address to every reader who will 
write for it enclosing 6 cents to cover cost of 
mailing. ‘‘ Keys to Success”’ is one of the many 
inspiring speeches contained in ‘* Modern Elo- 
quence,”’ a library of Famous After-Dinner 
Speeches, Addresses and Lectures, in ten vol- 
umes, edited by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed. The 
Publishers believe that these complimentary 
copies of Mr. Bok’s “ Keys to Success’’ will prove 
effective advertising for the sale of Ex-Speaker 
Reed's splendid Eclectic Library, hence this offer. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, Publishers 
Suite No. 1, Commonwealth Building Philadelphia 
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Elbert Habiued 


author of 


“A Message to Garcia” 


has writien another remarkably 
Strong and inspiring story entitled 


“Get Out or Get in Line.” 


This book has been published by 
the manufacturers of the famous 
Ralston-Purina Cereals who will 
gladly send it to the readers of this 
notice together with two other great 
Stories: ‘Mary and John in the 
Home’ by Alice B. Stockham and 
“*Why Some Men Fail’’ by Lorin F. 
Deland. Send 10 cents in stamps 
or coin for the 3 books. Address 


Purina Mills, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 


+ 701 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ 
A 
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[MIND TRAINING 
IN BUSINESS 


By R. W. CONANT 


HE business world is a great sieve, in 
which men are being incessantly shaken 


and sifted, the little fellows dropping | 


through and the big ones remaining on top. 
This winnowing process is remorseless, and 


new devices for so increasing his personal 
value that he shall not go through the sieve. 
No more doing business in ‘‘the good old way”’ 
| — hang out your sign, tilt back, and wait for 
| business to come to you. 
of a century, or even less, since the wise men 


It is only a quarter | 


every ambitious man is ever on the alert for | 


who undertook to tell how every one might | 
be successful laid all their emphasis on the | 


cardinal virtues— honesty, sobriety, truthful- 

| ness and industry. 
But before long 
| called for increased equipment. 
| nai virtues, though just as necessary as ever, 


increasing competition | 
The cardi- | 


had to be reinforced by education and, if | 


possible, by practical expertness in some one 
| department of industry. 
| Nor is it sufficient to de capable; you must 
seem so. The old-school moralists loved to 
impress upon our youthful minds the Latin 
| motto—'‘' Esse non videri ;’’ the new school 
| says—‘ Esse et videri.’?” The modern busi- 
| ness man who must succeed by his own efforts 

studies how he may produce the best impres- 


sion on those whom he approaches, how he | 


may make the most of himself. He aims to 
be both businesslike and agreeable, and 
especially does he take care to appear always 
vigorous. Evenif he is actually sick he will 
conceal and deny the fact as long as possible, 
knowing well that employers have no use for 
a man whom they suspect of being sickly. 
Recently an interview with a prominent man 
was published, in which he complained bit- 
terly of the injury done him by certain 
malicious persons who had spread abroad a 
report of his poor health. 

| There are said to be firms which will not 
| put a man into a responsible position, what- 
ever his qualifications, unless he first produces 
| a reliable physician’s certificate that he is all 
sound. A certain clergyman, after he had 
been installed in a large church, was discov- 
| ered to be subject to attacks of dyspepsia. 


One of the trustees remarked to me that if | 
| this fact had been knewn to them in advance | 


| the dyspeptic clergyman would never have 
| been called to that church. 

These examples serve to illustrate how 
inexorably the keenness of modern competi- 
tion demands of every man the best that is in 
him. Asaconsequence the study of personal 
development along all lines has received an 
enormous impetus, and especially the study 
of mindtraining. Many an honest fellow has 
followed all his life the wise maxims taught 
him in youth—to be sober, truthful and 
industrious—only to be painfully surprised 
| at finding himself in later life no nearer suc- 
| cess than at the start. He isstill drudging in 
| some inferior position, perhaps getting fifteen 

dollars a week, and likely to get less as he 
| grows older. Hehas neglected mind training, 
probably never thought of it. 


Make Yourself What You Would Be 


| It is a large subject. The fundamental prin- 

ciple of mind training is this: You can make 
| what you will of yourself, if you will only try 
hard enough. Every desirable and helpful 
tendency may be developed; every undesir- 


| able and injurious one may be checked or | 
eradicated. The shy and timid can learn to | 


be brave and self-reliant; the slow to be quick | 


and the quick to be sure; the careless to be 


systematic; the tactless to be tactful; the | 


taciturn to be eloquent, and the loquacious to | 


be discreet; and so on through the list. By 

eternal vigilance every man can solve his own 
| “personal equation,’’ and he can do this 
only through the study and practice of mental 
training. 


In this study, as in every other, some must | 


take a fuller and longer course than others; | 


natural aptitude counts for much. 


How easy | 


it seems to be for some fortunate individuals | 


always to do the right thing in the right 


place; they please every one without apparent | 
effort; they make each position a stepping- | 


stone to a higher as if by magic. On them 
the world hastens to lavish its riches and its 
honors. 

But those who really deserve the highest 
| praise are the unfortunate majority; those to 
| whom it comes hard to do just the right thing 
| and say just the right word, and who must 
| acquire that skill by the severest self- 

discipline and sleepless vigilance. They 
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highest achievements of the papermaker’s art. 


The Road to Business Success. 

The A BC of Money. 

The Common Interest of Labor 
and Capital. 

Thrift as a Duty. 

How to Win Fortune. 

Wealth and Its Uses. 

The Bugaboo of Trusts. 


Business. 


States. 


K gine publishers of Success take pleasure in announcing that they have just 
contracted with Doubleday, Page & Co., Publishers of Mr. Carnegie’s great 
book, ‘‘ The Empire of Business,’’ for a special ‘‘ SuccEss Edition”’ of 5,000 copies 
at a price so low as to make possible the following extraordinary propositions:— 


Two Great Special Offers 


We offer an annual subscription to SUCCESS (new or 
renewal, ) and «« The Empire of Business ”’ for only $1.50. 
2.—We will send «The Empire of Business’? FREE to any 
present reader of SUCCESS who sends us $2.00 for his own sub- 
scription to SUCCESS (new or renewal,) and one additional 
subscription (new or renewal,) from any neighbor or friend. 


The Special “‘ Success Edition”’ 


The Success edition of ‘‘ The Empire of Business’’ is the only low-priced edition which will 
be issued this season, the regular edition being sold by the publishers at $3.00. i 
from exactly the same plates as those used iu the regular edition, and upon the beautiful, new 
“ feather-weight” paper, first introduced this year—a paper fabric which represents one of the 
The book contains 350 pages, and is substantially 
and beautifully bound in heavy cloth, gold stamping. 
style which has made Doubleday, Page & Co. famous as publishers. 


CONTENTS 
The great value of this book is but partially indicated by the following chapter titles: 
Anglo-American Trade Relations. 


Steel Manufacture in the United 
The Cost of Living in Britain. 
Oil and Gas Wells. 

The Three-Legged Stool. 


Address all orders to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 


Dept. N 700, University Bldg., Washington Square, New York 


It will be printed 


The entire work will be executed in the 


Railroads Past and Present. 

Iron and Steel at Home and 
Abroad. 

The Manchester School and 
To-day. 

What Would I Do with the Tariff 
If I Were Czar. 
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“THE WILD INDIAN’S 
OVERCOAT” 


Real Indian Robes in beautifully fantastic colors are 
the decorative fad. The Indian fad is the newest type 
of ornamentation in the ‘ home beautiful." Pendleton 
robes have superseded Oriental draperies, because of 
their magnificent, cheerful coloring and distinctly 
American tone. We are selling quantities of them for 
every imaginable purpose —for traveling and steamer 
rugs, athletic robes, verandah wraps, couch covers, trunk 
and box throws, bed and camping blankets, etc. The 
taste or requirement of the individual is exactly met by ° 
these beautiful productions which the noble red man 
taught us how to make, and they are more serviceable, 

more durable and more 
economical than anything 

7 heretofore employed for 

similar purposes. 

Weare the only manufacturers 
of real Indian robes. Every 
Pendleton robe is made of finest 

wool and dyed in the fleece. Ask 
your nearest dealer or department 
store to show them to you, and if 
you don't find what you want, send 
us $5 by P.O. or Express Order, or 
Registered Letter, naming your 
choice of colorings and mentioning 
dealer's name, and we will send a 
genuine Pendleton Indian Robe, ex- 
press prepaid. 
Booklet No. 200, illustrated in 
colors, sent Jree on request. 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Pendleton, Ore. 
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$3 COASTER BRAK cheapest. 
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uires no new hub. Simply screws on in place 
of old sprocket. Any one can apply it. Address 


CANFIELD BRAKE COMPANY, Corning, N. Y. 
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More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


ce ate Flinch is certainly 
proving to be the 
“4\ greatest of all Kal- 
\* \ amazoo’s famous 
“;/ games. — Chicago 

00 | Co / Inter-Ocean, 
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~——~~ Instantly popular. 


150 finest quality 
50c 


cards. 

Everywhere games 
are sold—or postpaid from us. 
Your mohey back if you want it. 

Sample card and instructions FREE, 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY *y5,Bercicn 3" 


DEAFNESS 
The Morley 


Ear-Drum 
is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
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an intermediate smoke which will possess all 
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Many smokers of real Havana Cigars desire 


the quality and 








and beyond com- 
parison in every 


flavor to which they 
are accustomed and 
differ only in size. 
In order to meet 
this demand and 
introduce our regu- 
lar line to your 
notice we have pro- 
duced our Cigaril- 


los, a little cigar 
made from Havana 
tobacco of our own 
importation, which 
" is strictly hand- 


made, unlike any- 
thing on the market 





way. They are put 





ten, handsomely wrapped in gold foil and 
packed in a substantial box. 


cigar you ever smoked, you are at liberty to 
return them, we paying charges. They can be 
obtained only direct from us and are sold ab- 
solutely under the Guarantee printed above. Try 
them at our expense. Remember, we pay all 
Express charges. 

Remit $2.50 for box of 100 by check, P. O. or 
Express Money Order or registered letter. 


WITHOUT PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 
With each box of Cigarillos we send complete cat- 

ogue showing all our pure Havana styles and sizes 
mam $2.50 to $15 per hundred, from which you may 
make a selection for shipment on approval, without 
payment in advance. These will be shipped to you 
Express charges paid and you may smoke several as 
a trial without charge. 

Every cigar we manufacture is of pure Havana 
tobacco, made by Cuban ae and sold directly 
to individual smokers and clubs. We can supply 
you pure Havana cigars at 40 per cent. lower than 

usual cost. Catalogue on request. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 
Est. 1875 1895 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 


up in packages of 


If you do not find them better than any little 
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JAMES J. CORBETT’S 


PHYSICAL CULTURE SYSTEM 


NE of the foremost athletes in the world will teach you by 

mail the system that made him physically perfect. Menor 
women with weak lungs and flabby muscles can be developed 
in a few weeks into a healthy physical condition. The man of 
fifty or the child of five finds equal benefit. Children trained 
under my system will become robust and healthy men and 
women. A few minutes a day with this system will do wonders 
for you. Each patient will be instructed according to his or her 
particular requirements. Write for condition blank, book 
of particulars, my plan of mail instruction, terms, etc. 


JAMES J. CORBETT 12832 Broadway, 

















GOERZ 


International Prize 


Competition 


$1500 i 


Cash Prizes 


or equivalent in GOERZ 
manufactures if preferred 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works 
Room 32, 52 E. Union Sq., N. Y. 


Main Office, BERLIN — FRIEDENAU — GERMANY 
Branches, LONDON — 3-6 Holborn Circus 


PARIS— 22 Rue de L'Entrepot 











STUDY [P'terkspentence 


Prepares for examination in any State. Com- 
bines theory and practice. Text books same 

" in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home, ree Courses — Regular 


pol cers poem ber School of Law 





Instruction 
Established in 1892 








must reckon with heredity, and there is no 
harder creditor. Are you naturally vivacious 
and talkative? Beware lest you appear too 
flighty for reliability in business. Are you 
inclined to be taciturn? A business man 
must learn to be ‘‘ a good talker.’’ Are you 
shy and reserved? People will crush your 
prospects with that awful epithet, ‘‘ cold.’’ 
By using the algebraic formula for geomet- 
rical progressions it is easy to compute that 
every human being has had, as far back as the 
tenth generation, 5130 ancestors. Roughly 


| speaking, that covers about 300 years. If 
| we go back further, say to 1300 A. D., each 


of us has had 10,485,780 forebears. Each of 
these ancestors has bequeathed peculiarities 
of mind and body to his, or her, descendants — 
what a race composite, then, you and I must 
be! 


Ugly Ducklings that Turn Out Weli 


A man is not, as popularly supposed, merely | 
the incorporation of certain abilities, qual- 


ities and tendencies peculiar to himself; 
he is a microcosm of all which have ever 
existed, only with certain traits predominant 
which we call his individuality. It follows 
from this that it is a mistake for any one to 
assume that his individuality is fixed and 
unchangeable; it is merely a question of 
which side of his composite heredity shall be 
uppermost, and in that his will has a sover- 
eign choice. He canexalt the best that is in 
him and put down the worst, or vice versa — 
it is only a question of trying hard enough. 
This explains a matter of common observa- 
tion, that adults so often belie the promise of 
childhood; good children turn out badly, and 
bad children turn out well; the stupid boy 


| grows up into the successful man, and the 


awkward girl into the graceful young woman; 
and the dear little Lord Fauntleroy, of whom 
every one predicted good, develops into a 
most unlovely man. 

In short, success depends less upon the 
hereditary qualities which happen to be 
uppermost at birth than upon the sind of am- 
bition. This should be a great consolation 
and encouragement to those who consider 
themselves poorly endowed by nature. 


That is not the usual explanation. . It is | 


generally regarded as an unfathomable mys- 


| tery, variously explained, according to the | 
| observer’s preconceptions, as ‘‘ evolution,’’ 


‘* degeneration,’’ ‘‘ environment,’’ ‘‘ Provi- 
dence,’’ or ‘‘the devil.’’ But whichever of 
these explanations one may prefer, they all 
amount to this—that the qualities which first 


predominated have ceased to do so, and new | 


ones have taken their place. It is like turning 


| a kaleidoscope, so that an entirely new 


arrangement of the interior view appears. 
Most people leave the turning of their indi- 


| vidual kaleidoscopes to circumstances, but 
that is as shiftless as it is foolish. Do your | 


own turning, and insist on turning uppermost 
the qualities which you know are best. 


Get On by Using Push and Puli 


The day is past when a man can expect to | 


wait modestly for others to seek him out and 
push him forward, just because he has exhib- 
ited all the cardinal virtues. The world does 
not care what you are, what you know, what 
you can do, or what you expect to do; its 
only interest is— What are you doing? And 
if what you are doing is something which the 


| world wants and which it can’t get better 
| elsewhere, and if vou can compel the world 
| to recognize that fact, then it will gladly give 
; you the best it has in return for what you do 


for it. Positive virtue, not negative, is what 
counts in this world, and probably in the 
next also. 

In these days it is no disgrace for any man, 
however high his station, to advertise himself 
or his goods. Nor is it well to be backward 
in asking for what one wants. ‘‘ Tohim that 
knocketh it shall be opened ’’— especially if 
he seems likely to kick the door in. If you 
want a certain position, go for it, and get all 
your friends to help you. The doors to the 
Temple of Success are twofold; on one is 
inscribed Push, on the other Pudi. 

Aim to keep your mind pliable, especially 


| as you grow older. One reason why business 


men are prejudiced against employing men 
over thirty is that most men grow stiff in their 
minds long before they get stiff in their 
joints. One should cultivate the habit of 
looking on all sides of every question, of 
being quick to see all its relations and sug- 
gestions; one should be receptive to new 
ideas, scrutinize them carefully and adopt 
those which are best. 

Look out for ruts. Keep moving. Action 
and inter-action are life, for life is positive; 
stagnation is the oncoming of death. 
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dictionaries with 
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and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than | 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
Spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press $5. 


ing for others Type-setting easy, 
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“GREAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW” 


and great fortunes from little savings grow. 
For example: Take an STE PATIL ADR 

It gives protection to your family a7 ance---- 
if you die. Helps provide for your own future ----if 
you live---- avd about IS cents a day will pay for 
an Endowment for $1,000---- 30 dollars a day 
for $ 700,000 ---- or between amounts in pro- 
portion. 

Here is the result, in 1902, of Endowment 
No. 240,125, for $10,000. taken out twenty years 


ago: 


Cash $14 934 9° 


This is a return of all premiums paid.with 
$5,140 .°° in addition, to say nothing of the 
twenty years protection of assurance 

nevery State for men of energy and character to act ds representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELI ja View Presiderit 
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THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 30 
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(Continued from Page 12) 
i Newspaper and Price Three Dollars 
and loves paintings, and poetry, and Shake- 


speare, and all that, and Curtis don’t care for Magazine in one a Year 


those things at all. They wouldn’t have had 
anything in common. But Corthell—that 
was different. And Laura did care for him, 


in a way. He interested her immensely. 
When he’d get started on art subjects Laura | 
would just hang on every word. My lands, } 
I wouldn’t have gone away if I’d been in his 
boots. You mark my words, Charlie, there | f 
was the man for Laura Dearborn, and she’ll | 


marry him yet, or I’1l miss my guess.’’ 


““That’s just like you, Carrie—you and | Hi} A WEEKLY HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, edited by 
the rest of the women,’’ exclaimed Cressler; 
‘sigue achadiiie te aniee ane. ane a LYMAN ABBOTT, HAMILTON W. MABIE, and a staff of experts 
Why don’t you let the girl alone? Laura’s 
all right. She minds her own business, and 
she’s perfectly happy. But you’d go to work 
and get up a sensation about her, and say 
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Simple and 





Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secretary 

















NG that your ‘heart bleeds for her,’ and that 
Well Balanced a! bill she’s born to trouble, and has sad eyes. If © Aa : 
as iff she gets into trouble it’ll be because some of the Navy, begins in The Outlook in November a series of twelve papers entitled 
one else makes it for her. You take my | fff “ The New American Navy.” Noliving American isso well fitted to treat this dra- 
advice, and let her paddle her own canoe. | | matic and thrilling subject. The articles will be richly illustrated with drawings 
e y She’s got the head to do it; don’t you worry by Henry Reuterdahl and with striking photographs and portraits. The chapter 
about that. By the way’’—Cressler inter- | headings will be: Birth of the New Navy; Building the New Navy; Organization 
Of your dealer or sent fo any adkhess rupted himself, seizing the opportunity to and Education of the New Navy; Preparation for War with Spain; Manila Bay; 
cash with order CATALOGUE FREE change the subject—‘ By the way, Carrie, | } Blockade of Cuba; Bottling Up Cervera’s Fleet ; Santiago; Valiant Deeds in the 
Iver Johnson'sArms &Gycle Works Curtis has been speculating again.”’ 1}, | War with Spain; Samoa; The Philippines and China; Recent Naval Lessons. 
‘* Too bad,’’ she murmured. 
J aang ay ace k **So it is,’’ Cressler went on. ‘‘ He and e e 
99 ambers ew ror Gretry are thick as thieves these days. | Hf S A A t h 
Gretry, I understand, has been selling 1X m ¢ r l Cc a Nn u O r S 
oo ag ergy tt etd _ PASTEL PORTRAITS drawn from life by ALFRED HOUGHTON CLARK 
ey if) 
por iemnagtiec ae iaieas It was all over EDWARD EVERETT HALE THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
the Floor just about at closing time. They MARK TWAIN W. D. HOWELLS 


tell me that Curtis landed between eight and EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


ten thousand. Always seems to win. I’d Plate Proofs of these portraits, each 5x8 inches, suitable for framing, are in- 
give a lot to keep him out of it; but since his closed in a handsome portfolio and sold for One Dollar. 


deal in May wheat he’s been getting into - A 
it more and more.’’ PIN A ONE -DOLLAR BILL address in full, po ne Be peg 
“Did he sell that property on Washington to The Outlook Company, 283 Fourth Avenue, New York. If your name is not already on our 


books as a subscriber, you will receive The Outlook for four months (price one dollar) and this 


>» - “ 
Street? she inquired. Portfolio (price one dollar). 


‘*Oh,’’ exclaimed her husband, ‘‘I’d for- | Hf 
got. I meant to tell you. No, he didn’t Name 2 Street No 
sellit. But he did better. He wouldn’t sell, 
and those department store people took a 
lease. Guess what they pay him. Three 
hundred thousand a year. J. is getting 
richer all the time, and why he can’t be satis- 
fied with his own business instead of 
monkeying ’round La Salle Street is a mys- | 
tery to me.”’ 

But, as Mrs. Cressler was about to reply, 
Laura came to the open window of the parlor. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Cressler,’’ she called, ‘‘ I don’t 
seem to find your Idylls, afterall. I thought 
they were in the little bookcase.”’ 

““Wait. I'll find them for you,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ Would you mind?’ said 
Laura, as Mrs. Cressler rose. 


Inside, the gas had not been lighted. The . 
library was dark and cool, and when Mrs. 


Cressler had found the book for Laura the | in a round hole? Could you fill a bigger hole? Then don’ t aude wana 


girl pleaded a headache as an excuse for : 4 . ’ , : 
uiksiee otihie: Tastew eit Gea tote | "UN Te edges and sides, and don’t waste time hunting a new hole for 
raised sash of a window at the side of the | yourself. If you are an efficient, able man, capable of earning more money, 


house that overlooked the ‘‘side yard,’”’ | write us and we will find you the position you ought to have. 
where the morning-glories and nasturtiums 
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were in full bloom. : EMPLOYEES EMPLOYERS 
‘The house is cooler, isn’t it?’’ observed | We find positions for Superintendents, Managers, Secretaries We find capable executive 
Mrs. Cressler. and Treasurers for Corporations ; Insurance Men, Experienced and technical men for re- 
Laura settled herself in her wicker chair, | Salesmen, Expert Book-Keepers, Successful Solicitors. sponsible positions. 
and with a gesture that of late had become Wi 
. J ‘e bring together employers and high-grade assistants. Write us for plan and 
habitual with her pushed her heavy coils of booklet. But don’t stop there; give us some information about your needs. 


hair to one side and patted them softly to REGISTRATION FOR 


place. BUSINESS MEN THE HAPGOOD BUREAU, 257 Broadway, New York 


‘‘It is getting warmer, I do believe,’’ she 
id, rather listlessly. ‘‘I understand it i 
rage paren hot caceees # Then achded, Your Closets or Ward robes Too Small ? 


** I’m to be married in July, Mrs. Cressler.”’ 
Mrs. Cressler gasped, and sitting bolt up- GOODFORM EQUIPMENTS make them hold double 
















I am not 2 “professor” in a “college” of right stared for one breathless instant at measure. Keep everything smart 
advertising, but an experienced business man, Laura’s face, dimly visible in the darkness. and orderly. Imitations will dis- 


who has in the past twenty-two years created 
business amounting to millions of dollars in a 
variety of great industries. I have done this 


Then, stupefied, she managed to vociferate: 


“What! Laura! Married? My darling appoint you, Goodform Closet 
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sometimes by givisg my clients good business girl!” A i bi 
counsel —sometimes by judicious advertising— ““Yes,’’ answered Laura calmly. ‘‘In at {sere Hangers.» One exch 
more frequently by both. Li July —or maybe sooner.”’ : : Express Paid ( Shelf Bar and Door Loop. « ah 

I have taught some of the ablest advertising ““Why, I thought you had rejected Mr. Women’s Set ( Six each Skirt and Coat 
scare secred acy cack prenipecns: || Cortbell’ 1 thought ‘that's why ‘he. went aeketraiects 
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The lowest salaried man in the number earns ee 
$3600 — another $8000 per annum. I can add Went away? He never went away. I | Sold everywhere 
a limited number of students—not many— mean it s not Mr.Corthell. It’s Mr. Jadwin.’’ by furnishing stores. 
as every student-client receives my personal ‘“‘Thank God!’’ declared Mrs. Cressler Send for free book- 
atiention. But, from no other man or “school” fervently, and with the words kissed Laura let showing other 
or “college” can you get the mt that on both cheeks. ‘‘ My dear, dear child, you sets. If dealer offers 
I can impart to you in a comparatively short can’t tell how glad Iam. From the very first a substitute write us. Goodform Trousers Hanger, Patented April 8, '02. Sample 
time. Write to-day for booklet L; it’s inter- postpaid, 30c, 4 for $1.00, express paid. 


I’ve said you were made for one another. . 
And I thought all the time that you'd told | CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 511 Garden City Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAMUEL KNOPF him wr rogue res ong 
id,’’ sai aura. er manner was in Bookkeeping, 
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Monkeys 


is pretty funny, but not more so 
than our clever puzzle 


‘The 
Changing Faces”’ 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT IT: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and 
very fitting that it should be distributed by the 
makers of the best shaving soap in the wor | Bg 

“The greatest puzzle of the c entury.’ 

“ A wonderful piece of ingenuity.’ 

“Every one is mystified, and no one is able to 
see how the change is made.” 

“I puzzied over it nearly all one forenoon, be- 
fore 1 tumbled to the trick. It’s theslickest thing 
lever saw.” 


This puzzle 


FREE 


for 2c stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


Address Department 11. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 












o~ $4. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Dry on Wet Days—Handsome Always 


The sole is built up of leather, 
cork, leather, rubber, leather; the 
upper is waterproofed. In dressi- 
ness, fit, workmanship, 
equals any $5 shoe 
on the market. 


COMFORT 
WITH 
STYLE 


Agents every- 
where, or we 
can fit you by 
mail (25c. 
extra for de- 
livery). 
Union 
made. 
























Write for our 
new handsome 
catalogue of 
latest styles, 
mailed free. 


RALSTON 
HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
\_ 985 Main St., Campello, Mass. 


Dpencerian Steel Pens 


They ARE THE BEST in the Essential qualities of 


Durability, 
Gvenness of Point, 
* “Workmanship. 


Sample Card (12 Pens,) different Patterns, will be 
sent postpaid, on receipt of 6 cents in Stamps. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





























“‘ Well, then, why did you promise? ’’ 

“My goodness! ’’ exclaimed Laura with a 
show of animation. ‘‘ You don’t realize what 
it’s been. Do you suppose you can say ‘no’ 
to that man?’’ 

““ Of course not, of course not,’’ declared 
Mrs. Cressler joyfully. ‘‘ That’s J. all over. 
I might have known he’d have you if he set 
out to do it.’’ 

‘Morning, noon and night,’’ Laura con- 
tinued. ‘‘He seemed willing to wait as 
long as I wasn’t definite; but one day I wrote 
to him and gave him a square ‘No,’ so 
he couldn’t mistake, and just as soon as I’d 
said that he—he—began. I didn’t have any 
peace until I’d promised him, and the moment 
I had promised he had a ring on my finger. 
He’d had it ready in his pocket for weeks it 
seems. No,’’ she explained, as Mrs. Cressler 
laid her fingers upon her left hand, ‘‘ that 
I would not have— yet.”’ 

“*Oh, it was like J. to be persistent,’’ 
repeated Mrs. Cressler. 

‘* Persistent!’’ murmured Laura. ‘‘ He 
simply wouldn’t talk of anything else. It 
was making him sick, he said. And he did 
have a fever—often. But he would come out 
to see me just the same. One night when it 
was pouring rain Well, I'll tell you. 
He had been to dinner with us, and afterward, 
in the drawing-room, I told him ‘ no’ for the 
hundredth time just as plainly as I could, 
and he went away early—it wasn’t eight. 
I thought that now at last he had given up. 
But he was back again before ten the same 
evening. He said he had come back to 
return a copy of a book I had loaned him— 
Jane Eyre it was. Raining! I never saw it 
rain as it did that night. He was drenched, 
and even at dinner he had a low fever. And 
then I was sorry for him. I told him he 
could come to see me again. I didn’t pro- 
pose to have him come down with pneumonia, 
or typhoid, or something. And so it all 
began over again.’’ 

‘** But you loved him, Laura?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ You love him now?’”’ 

Laura was silent. Then at length: 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she answered. 

‘* Why, of course you love him, Laura,’’ 
insisted Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ You wouldn’t have 
promised him if you hadn’t. Of course you 
love him, don’t you?’’ 

** Yes, I—I suppose I must love him, or— 
as you say—I wouldn’t have promised to 
marry him. He does everything, every little 
thing I say. He just seems to think of 
nothing else but to please me from morning 
until night. And when I finally said I would 
marry him, why, Mrs. Cressler, he choked all 
up, and the tears ran down his face, and all 
he could say was, ‘May God bless you! May 
God bless you!’ over and over again, and 
his hand shook so that——_ Oh, well,’’ she 
broke off abruptly. Then added, ‘“‘ Somehow 
it makes tears come to my eyes to think of it.’’ 

“But, Laura,’’ urged Mrs. Cressler, ‘‘ you 
love Curtis, don’t you? You—you’re such 
a strange girl sometimes. Dear child, talk 
to me as though I were your mother. There’s 
no one in the world loves you more than I 
do. You love Curtis, don’t you?’”’ 

Laura hesitated a long moment. 

““Yes,’”’ she said slowly at length. ‘‘I 
think I love him very much sometimes. And 
then sometimes I think I don’t. I can’t tell. 
There are days when I’m sure of it, and 
there are others when I wonder if I want to 
be married, after all. I thought when love 
came it was to be—oh, uplifting, something 
glorious, like Juliet’s love or Marguerite’s. 
Something that would——’”’ Suddenly she 
struck her hand to her breast, her fingers shut 





tight, closing to a fist. ‘‘ Oh, something that | 
I thought | 


would shake me all to pieces. 
that was the only kind of love there was.”’ 

“* Oh, that’s what you read about in trashy 
novels,’’ Mrs. Cressler assured her, ‘‘ 
kind you see at the matinées. I wouldn’t let 
that bother me, Laura. There’s no doubt 
that J. loves you.”’ 

Laura brightened a little. ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘ there’s no doubt aboucthat. It’s 
splendid, that part of it. He seems to think 
there’s nothing in the world too good for 
me. Just imagine, only yesterday I was say- 
ing something about my shoes, I really forget 
what—something about how hard it was for 
me to get the kind of shoes I liked. Would 
you believe it, he got me to give him my 
measure, and when I saw him in the evening 
he told me he had cabled to Brussels to some 
famous shoemaker and had ordered I don’t 
know how many pairs.’’ 

‘Just like him, just like him!’’ cried 
Mrs. Cressler. ‘‘ I know you will be happy, 
Laura, dear. You can’t help but be witha 
man who loves you as J. does.’’ 

“‘I think I shall be happy,’’ answered 
Laura, suddenly grave. ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Cressler, 
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If You Are a Pianist 
or a Singer 


you are constantly buying sheet music —and paying high prices for it. I¢ lies in 
ragged piles around the house and becomes scattered and torn. You lose money by 
buying music in that way, to say nothing of your loss of time and temper when 
searching for a particular selection. Why not buy your music in volumes, filled 
with the best selections, and thoroughly indexed? The “ Library of the World’s 
Best Music.’ is designed for your needs. Its eight volumes—sheet music size, but 
light and easy to handle—are crowded with the best vocal and instrumental music, 
carefully selected by an experienced corps of music editors. If you were to buy the 
music it contains, one piece at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our 
Musical Library Club—for a limited time —the entire set will cost you one-tenth 
of that amount, and you can pay it in little payments of $1.00 a month. 


The World’s 
Best Music 


This is the most comprehensive collection 
of music in existence. It contains 2,200 pages 
of sheet music — which is 500 more than any 
other Musical Library. It is fully indexed, 
so that any selection can be quickly found. 
The volumes are spécially bound so they 
open flatatthe piano. Ali the world-famous 
composers are represented — including such 
names as Wagner, Liszt, Paderewski, Sulli- 
van, Mozart, Handel, Chopin, De Koven, 
Strauss and Gounod — but the selections have 
been so carefully made that none is too diffi- 
cult for the average performer. The work 
contains 300 instrumental selections by the 
best composers, including popular and oper- 
atic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and 
classic and romantic piano music. ‘There 
are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios 
and quartets. Among the selections are 100 
new and copyrighted pieces of music by 
American composers. As a musical cyclo- 
pedia it is unexcelled, for it contains 500 
biographies of musicians and 400 portraits, 
many of the last being handsome chromatic 
art plates in colors. The volumes are hand- 
somely bound in art cloth and half-leather. 
In number of pages of sheet music, number 
of biographies, and in number of illustra- 
tions, this Musical Library leads all others. 





This Bookcase Free if you Order at Once. 


: 


Size of Volumes, 9 x 12 inches. 


The Coupon Cuts the Price in Half 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the 
‘*World’s Best Music’’ at a price slightly above the cost of paper and print- 
ing. On this account we are able to offer these sets at about half the 
regular subscription prices— payable $1.00 a month. Through the Musical 
Library Club—direct from the publisher to the customer—you can 
secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for the half-leather. 
These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. The edition 
is small, so to avoid possible disappointment in failing to secure a 
set, cut off the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it to us. KS, 



























We will then send you a set (express paid by us) for ex- University 

amination. After five days’ use, if you are not satisfied, Society 

return the books to us at our expense. But if you decide 78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


to keep the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five 
days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until the full 
amount is paid. 


BOOKCASE FREE — We have a small number of elegant 


oak-wood bookcases that are made 
especially to hold a set of the “ World’s Best Music.” Their 
retail price is $4.00 each, but we have decided to offer them 
as premiums to prompt subscribers. To obtain one of 
them free with your set it is necessary to send your order 
before November 15th. If your order is received after 
that date we cannot send a bookcase with rom att, 
unless you care to pay the retail price of $4. 


The University Society 


Please send me on ap- 

proval, prepaid, a_ set of 
‘The World’s Best Masic,"’ 
in half-leather. If satisfactory 
l agree to pay $1.00 within 5 
days and $1.00 per month there- 
after for 24 months; if not satisfac- 
tory I agree to return them within 5 
days. If this coupon is mailed before 
Nov. iSth, I am to receive a bookcase 
with the set free. 
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In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months. 


Net necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening 
Post is mentioned. j 
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ae “Health Comforts,” free. Woolen Factory established 1856. J 


Merritt’s Wool 
Health Comforts 


are made of the choicest selected, pure, snow-white Indiana 
Wool. Scientifically sterilized and carded. Absolutely free 
from odor and dust. Full of elasticity. Light and fluffy. 


Warmth Without Weight 


Four times warmer than woolen blankets. Made to order in 
any size desired, for the cradle, crib, and the largest beds, 
with or without the outside covering of silkaline, satine, silk, 
etc. The most beautiful and delightfully satisfactory bed covering made. Sold direct from our 
factory to you on thirty days’ trial. Write for a small square cut from a finished comfort, and our 





GEO. MERRITT & CO., 805 W. Washington St., indianapolis, Ind. 
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FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c. 104 varieties from 
Malta, Bulgaria, India, &c., with album, 100; 40 diff. 
U.S., 10c.; 18 diff. Australia, 10¢. 23-p. list free. Agents wanted. 
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ied. All orders filled day received. 
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«DAISY”’ or 
« SENTINEL” 


is stamped on the 
stock of the finest 


AIR RIFLES 


on the market. Simply 
a matter of choice between 
the two, as either style represents 
the best that skilled labor and accu- 
rate machinery can produce. They 
shoot as straight as any gun made, 
and are entirely free from danger, 
smoke and noise. With a little prac- 
tice any boy can becomea crack 
shot. The possession of a good gun 
helps to make a boy manly and affords 
him amusement of an innocent and 
practical kind. Our rifles have walnut stocks, handsome 
nickeled steel barrels, ‘improved sights and interchangeable 
arts. If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy"’ or 
*Sentinel,"’ send us his name and we will send any style from 
factory, charges prepaid, upoft receipt of price. 
No. 1—Daisy ter, shoots BB shot 48 times, - - $1.25 
No. 2—20th Century Daisy, shoots either shot or darts, $1.00 
No. 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot or darts, - - $1.00 
No. 5—Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 303 Shot, - - - $1.25 
Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid, - --- 35 cents 
Daisy button and illustrated booklet free. 


THE DAISY MFG. CO. Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 














Self Shaving 
a Luxury 
and 
Home 
Comfort 


Absolutely no danger of cutting 
yourself. Nothing to learn. Any and 
everybody can use this original and best 
Safety Razor in the world. 

Over 5,000,000 daily users are our best adver- 

tisers. A RAZOR OF MERIT. Established 1875 

Insist on getting the ‘*3 Stars.’® The only 
Safety Razor entirely open in front—no obstruc- 
tions. Higher in price than imitations, but well 
worth the difference. There is none ‘‘just as 
good." Razor, complete, $2.00. Handsome Sets, 
$3.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 

KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, New York 

Or all leading dealers in high-class Cutlery 














(ENORMOUSLY | 
The Largest SALE 





Cork Tips or Plain 
\ 
ye sviates as 


PATENT SECURED Fxsi¥erisic: 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, dent vor mar 5 LS 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. VANS, WILKENS & ©O., Washington, D. C. 








SursxuGc Company, Makers. 
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| of girl, and the next another kind. 
| nervous and—oh, 
| guess it will be all right.’’ 





| don’t know myself these days. 


| that it was all a mistake.”’ 
‘You don’t know how nervous I | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I want to be. 


Her voice shook 
a little. 
am these days. One minute I am one kind 
I’m so 
I don't know. Oh, I 
eyes, and laughed a note. ‘‘I don’t see why 
I should cry about it,’’? she murmured. 

‘“ Well, Laura,’’ answered Mrs. Cressler, 
“if you don’t love Curtis, don’t marry hirn. 
That’s very simple.’’ : 

‘* It’s like this, Mrs. Cressler,’’ Laura 
explained: ‘‘I suppose I am very unchar- 
itable and unchristian, but I like the people 
that like me, and I hate those that don’t like 
me. Ican’t help it. I know it’s wrong, but 
that’s the way I am. And I love to be 
loved. The man that would love me the 
most would make me love him. And when 
Mr. Jadwin seems to care so much, and doso 
much, and—you know how I mean; it does 
make a difference, of course. I suppose I 
care as much for Mr. Jadwin as I ever will 
care for any man. I suppose I must be cold 
and unemotional.’’ 

Mrs. Cressler could not restrain a move- 
ment of surprise. 

“You unemotional? Why,I thought you 
just said that you had imagined love would 
be like Juliet and like that girl in Faust— 
that it was going to shake you all to pieces.’’ 

‘Did I say that? Well, I told you I was 
one girl one minute and another another. I 
Oh, hark,’’ 
she said abruptly, as the cadence of hoofs 
began to make itself audible from the end of 
the side street. ‘‘ That’s the team now. I 
could recognize those horses’ trot as far as I 
could hear it. Let’s go out. I know he 


| would like to have me there when he drives 
| up. 


And you know ’’—she put her hand on 


| Mrs. Cressler’s arm as they moved toward the 


| coachman, 


door —‘‘ this is absolutely a secret as yet.”’ 

‘Why, of course, Laura, dear. But tell 
me just one thing more,’’ Mrs. Cressler asked 
in a whisper. ‘‘Are you going to have a 
church wedding ?’’ 

‘* Hey, Carrie,’’? called Mr. Cressler from 
the stoop, ‘‘ here’s J.’’ 

Laura shook her head. 

‘““No, I want it to be very quiet—at our 
house. We’ll go to Geneva Lake for the 
summer. That’s why, you see, I couldn’t 
promise to go to Oconomowoc with you.’’ 

They came out upon the front steps, Mrs. 
Cressler’s arm around Laura’s waist. It was 
dark by now, and the air was warmer. 

The team was swinging down the street 
close at hand, the hoof-beats exactly timed, 
as if there were but one instead of two horses. 

““ Well, what’s the record to-night, J.?’’ 
cried Cressler, as Jadwin brought the bays to 
a stand at the horse-block. Jadwin did not 
respond until he had passed the reins to the 
and taking the stop-watch from 
the latter’s hand he drew at his cigar and 
held the glowing tip to the dial. 

‘“‘Eleven minutes and a quarter,’’ he 
announced, ‘‘and we had to wait for the 
bridge at that.’’ 

He came up the steps, fanning himself with 
his slouch hat and dropped into the chair that 
Landry had brought for him. ‘‘ Upon my 
word,’’ he exclaimed, gingerly drawing off 
his driving gloves, ‘‘I’ve no feeling in my 
fingers at all. Those fellows will pull my 
hands clean off some day.”’ 

But he was hardly settled in his place 
before he proposed to send the coachman 
home, and to take Laura for a drive toward 


I hope that I sha’n’t come to | 
| myself some day, after it is too late, and find 


She wiped her | 





Lincoln Park, and even a little way into the | 


park itself. 
within an hour. 


In the light of the street-lamps Mrs. 


| Cressler and the others watched them drive 


| about his large, hard hands; 
| erect, pale, her black, 


off, sitting side by side behind the fine 
horses. Jadwin, broad-shouldered, a fresh 
cigar in his teeth, each rein in a double turn 
Laura, slim, 
thick hair throwing 
a tragic shadow low upon her forehead. 

‘* A fine-looking couple,’? commented Mr. 


| Cressler as they disappeared. 


The hoof-beats died away, the team van- 
ished. Landry Court, who stood behind the 
others, watching, turned to Mrs. Cressler. 
She thought she detected a little unsteadi- 


| ness in his voice, but he repeated bravely: 


They are a fine, 
aren’t 


“Yes, yes, that’s right. 
a—a fine-looking couple together, 
they? A fine-looking couple.’’ 

A week went by, then two; soon May had 
passed. On the fifteenth of that month 
Laura’s engagement to Curtis Jadwin was 
formally announced. The day of the wed- 
| ding was set for the first week in June. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


He promised to have her back 


California Resort 
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good as pure butter. 


By reference to our recent ads. 


What’s the Use of Arguing 
the Matter P 


Nobody could make you believe that oleomargarine is as 


It may be colored to look like butter. 

It may be doctored to taste like butter. 

It may be sold to take the place of butter. 

But it’s only an imitation of the real article after all. 

The Page-Davis Advertising School is the original. 

We have created every precedent and set every standard. 
Anything but the Page-Davis course is, at best, 

only an imitation of the original, after all. 


The business of advertising is a profitable one. 
in this publication you will see where some of our 
students are earning professional salaries. 
Our large, handsome prospectus sent free on request. 


Advertisement-writers are in demand. 


We teach you thoroughly by mail. 
It tells you everything. 





Notice to 
Employers 








Concerns throughout the country desirous of engaging capable advertisement- 
writers are requested to communicate with us. 


This service is gratis. 











PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 


ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE 
Suite 18, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, or Suite 1518, 150 Nassau St., New York City 
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Chartered, takes our only, like a yacht, to the 
MEDITERRA N and the ORIENT, 
Stopping at a Points of Interest. 


Modern steel Ocean Liners turned into Yachts for our 
patrons. A new era in World's Travel for Tourists, affording 
a convenience, economy and safety never before dreamed 
of. We refer to any of our party to the Mediterranean on 
the “‘Celtic’’ last year as to the perfect satisfaction afforded 
by this modern mode of travel. For complete particulars, 
address, PRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 





Mediterranean and Orient 


January 29th and February 7th, 65 days, $400, up. 
West Indies 
Norway, Sweden and Russia 


July 2d, 1903, 42 days, $275, up. No Overcrowding. 





January 14th, 21 days, 
50, up. 


to the 
WAY and 


Chartered, sakes our rs only, like a kes ct 
WEST INDIE 
RUSSIA, yo te at a << of Interest. 








STAMP COLLECTING = 


‘GINSENG 


| thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots and seeds for sale. Send 4c. 





wor STAMMER 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., Hon. Robt. 
E. Pattison, ex-Gov. Pennsylvania, Hon. 
John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-General, 
Philada., Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., Boston, 
Mass., heartily endorse the Philada. Institute 
— the Pioneer Stammering School. 18 YEARS 
OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. Hundreds 
of cured pupils. Illustrated 80-page book free. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Pres't and Founder, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 








Before deciding where to 
spend the winter write for 





free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- 
BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 
with quo- 

4Mc., 50c., 60c.,75c., $1.00, $1.25, 


ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
CALENDARS, tations 

postpaid. Send for catalogue 

bo ME. 


wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 
from best Authors, 1903. Price 
of French books. W. BR, JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave 





is a ce Seite followed with 
leasure ao Profit by 


Free copy of Mekeel’s we am News, 





persons. 


| telling all about it, sent upon request. 


MEKBEL - REDFIELD - SEVERN 00., 198 Greene Street, New York City 


$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. 
Room in your garden to grow 





for postage and get our booklet telling all about it. 
McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 









If You Have Talent for 


DRAWING) 


cut this out and mail it with 74 
B) your name and address, and 
get a free Sample Lesson 
jj] with terms and twenty por- 

traits of well-known news- 
i paper artists and illustrators. § 
NEW YORE SCHOOL OF 

CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World Bidg., N. Y. © 


The Train of Rapid Travelers 


Is the Pennsylvania Special running daily between 
New York and Chicago in twenty hours. It combines 
speed with absolute security and every comfort. 












Its equipment is as perfect 1s can be procured. The 
observation car is a special feature. 
SAVE ON YOUR COAL BILL! 


Ford’s Air-Tight Weather Strips Do It. Easily applied 
to any door or window. Samples and full particulars 
free. Agents wanted. Quick seller fall months. 

C.J. FORD, Manufacturer, Dept.D, Holyoke, Mass. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. 4 OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. __ Result of 78 years’ experience. 
STARE BROS., Mo., Dansville, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTING is most interesting, 
instructive and profitable. For only 10c we will 
start you with an album and 300 genuine stam 

from Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, etc. 
68-pp. catalog free. App. sheets 50 per cent. discount. 


Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














THE SELF- NEW TESTAMENTS 
PRONOUNCING HOLMA are eladinn, Laem re { i me 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. _ Large Fics. 
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If you could sec the Oro Hondo Property 
vou would be interested in this map 
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A 
ORO HONDO HOMESTAKE 
Hatched Line shows the location of the Ore Body 











HIS MAP shows the location of the biggest gold mine assays $7.60 to the ton, identical in character with the Homestake ore. 

in the world — the Homestake and he ‘adjoining Oro The Company is now extending this development work by opening up 

Hondo Mine, which promises to Hekoine equally famous and and blocking out sufficient ore to supply a large crushing and cyanide 
9 . . ~~ - c 7 


: ee 3 : . . plant for many years tocome. To do this work, and to erect and pay for 
profitable. Although the Homestake has paid regular divi- a two hundred stamp mill and cyanide plant capable of handling from 800 


dends for twenty-five years and is crushing over three thousand to 1000 tons of ore per day, will require an additional expenditure of from 
tons of ore daily, it has enough ore in sight to run its enor- $400,000.00 to $500,000.00. While the necessary amount to do this has 
mous plant, night and day, thirty -five® i yearsé, longer without been underwritten or guaranteed by the present management, so that the 
further dev elopment work. Mining on this i ited ore ledge, success of the enterprise is absolutely assured, the Company has decided to 


offer to the public a portion of the 3,500,000 treasury shares — par $1.00—- 
which is 456 feet wide and of vertical formation, is on the dctsieegsr ta : ee ee ee ee 
at 50 cents per share. The proceeds of this subscription will be used for 


same substantial basis as iron manufacturing i in Pennsylvania. | the purposes above stated. The following well-known business men, whose 

The managers of the Oro Hondo Mining Co. are practical mining | interests are largely identified with mining, are officers of the Company : 
men, who saw the splendid possibilities in the:propertyithey subsequently : : 
bought, and which was only acquired after years of most careful and 
diplomatic negotiation at a cost exceeding $600,000.00. With their own 
money, and before a share of stock was offered for outside subscription, 
the initial development work was undertaken. A large three compart- 
ment shaft, 171% by 8 ft., was started and a complete hoisting plant (the 
hoist alone cost over $20,000.00), capable of hoisting 1500 ft., was 


HON. JAMES B. ORMAN, Governor of Colorado, President 

GEORGE M. NIX, President Black Hills Mining Men’s Association; Vice-President 
Hidden Fortune Gold Mining Co., Lead, S. D., Vice-President and General Manager 

ROBERT H. DRISCOLL, Cashier First National Bank, Lead, S. D., Treasurer 

GEORGE D. BEGOLE, Asst. Sec. Hidden Fortune Gold emai Co., Denver, Secretary 











It will therefore be evident to every careful, conservative, investigating 


j 


installed. This shaft is already down over 100 feet in-an ore body that | investor— 


| 

FIRST: That the Oro Hondo is not a proposition which ‘promises the investor impossible monthly dividends before they are earned. | 

SECOND: That the Oro Hondo is a gold mine with every indication of becoming a permanent dividend payer for an unlimited period in the | 
future. The magnitude of this enterprise is assured by its conservative and able management. 

THIRD: That the Oro Hondo stock will increase in intrinsic value as this development proceeds to a point that will return most staple and | 
satisfactory profits to the original investor. 

The stock will be listed on the principal mining exchanges of the country, thus affording a ready market at all time to all stockholders. 


If any subscriber, upon investigation, is not satisfied that the existing conditions at the 
Mine have been understated by us, we shall cheerfully refund the amount subscribed. 


If a number of prospective investors desire to visit the property and verify the conditions existing, as stated in our advertisement, we 
shall be willing and pleased to personally conduct such a party, with their own expert if desired, at our expense. No inconvenience 
would attend such a trip. The best accommodations will be provided to within less than a thousand yards of the main shaft in the A 

) A 


















city of Lead, sixty hours from New York or Philadelphia, and thirty-six hours from Chicago or St. Louis. A 

We have inaugurated a system for the formation of clubs, by which the investor of moderate means is given an A é a 
opportunity to visit the property at our expense. Full details of this plan will be sent to those who are interested , fe roere 
and will fill out and return to us the coupon on the corner of this page. A New York,N.Y.,and 


Dear Sirs: 
Send me information in 






The Oro Hondo Mining Company refers to First National Bank, Denver, Colorado; 
















. , 4 -- | 
First National Bank, Lead, South Dakota; Western Bank, Denver, Colorado. f Vm antonio 
Registrars of Stock: International Trust Company, Denver, Colorado. 4 tunity of visiting the Oro Hondo 

A Mune at Lead City, South Dakota, 








y without costto me. Also send your 
tllustrated prospectus and book on the 
“Reduction of Goid Ores.”’ 





Address all communications and make all checks payable to 


WILLIAM A. MEARS & CO. 


25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 700 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. , 4 Finale Reais 



















I Offer Something 
Different=-- BETTER 


Not better because I say so, but better because the Swoboda System actually accomplishes vesu/¢s where 
every other system and drugs and medicines either absolutely fails or falls far short of complete success. 

Man, living naturally would develop symmetrically. But we cannot 
live naturally—neither business nor society will allow it. 

The Swoboda System is natural living in concentrated form. Ten 
minutes twice a day, morning and evening, in the privacy of your own 
chamber is all the time that is required. 

By it firm, elastic muscle is added where muscle is needed; unnecessary 
fat is removed, obesity disappears, sound, healthful, restful sleep is assured, 
the digestive organs are toned up to normal, poisons and impurities are 
driven from the blood, the skin becomes clear and the eye bright. It builds 
up and restores the nerves and adds fuel to the brain—in fact, my System, 
if conscientiously followed as laid down by me, will not 
only produce a magnificent muscular development, with 
ease of manner and grace of carriage, but also that freedom 
from aches and pains which every individual craves. 

I don’t ask you to believe this because I| say it—I 
have ‘an axe to grind.”” I offer the unimpeachable testi- 
mony of business and professional men and women; 
people whose interest in Swoboda is measured by exactly 
what my System has done for them—not only the testi- 
mony of oze man whom I have benefited and whose 
letter appears in this page, but on receipt of your name 
and address I will send you a long list of names to select 
from, and I will pay the postage you use to write to whom 
you choose and as many as you wish and abide by your 
decision as final. 










A Man Without an Axe to Grind 


BEATRICE, NEBR., September 27, Igor. 

ALOIS P. SWOBODA, Esa., 

Dear Sir: I feel only right to send you an acknowledgment of the great 
benefit | have received from your system of physiological training. 

At the time i commenced (last May) I was thought by everyone to be in 
a dying condition. I was in very morbid state of mind from an excess of hydro- 
chloric acid in the stomach, and with scarcely enough strength to keep mov- 
ing. I had for years attempted to build up my physical system by first one method of physical culture and then another. In all, I found the results 
slow and the exercise foo much trouble. At the present writing I have arrived ata state of physical development which I would have thought 
impossible for me to attain. I am ina state of practically perfect health, and the excessive secretion of acid has entirely ceased. 

Your system is not only the best I have ever tried but is beyond all comparison with any such. Very gratefully yours, 

CHAS. A. DAVIS, Beatrice, Neb. 


My System is as elastic as human need. It would obviously be foolish to offer the man or woman whose 
work involves arduous physical exercise the same instruction that is given the man who spends his days bend- 
ing over a desk or perched ona stool. My instruction is entirely individual. 1 have no book, no charf, no ap- 
paratus whatever. My instructions for you would be just as personal as if you were my only pupil. It is taught 
by mail only and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring, 
and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. I shall be pleased to send you free valuable informa- 
tion and detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 574 Unity, CHICAGO 














